Nehru Offers Plan 
~ To End Algeria War 


NEW DELHI, India, May 22.-India's Prime Minister 
Nehru today proposed a plan for ending the Algerian war, 
on the basis of recognizing the national rights of the Al- 
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iality of all peoples living : 
in Algetia. | (3 Pages) Price 10 Cents 


5. Direct negotiations between 
France and Algeria on the basis of 
ithe UN charter and the above 
| principles. | 
France of; There are 8,000,000 Algerians 
Algeria's and and 1,000,000 Frenchmen living in 
freedom. | Algeria today. France is using an 

3. Recognition of Algeria as the: army of 300,000 in an eflort to 
mother country of the Algerian! suppress the liberation struggle ol 
people, no matter what their race.’the Algerian péople. 


President of ACW 
Dulles Deplores faypt Hits State Dep't, 
Recognition of China — 


WASIIINGTON, May 22.—Secretary of State John Fos- Asks New l ook 


gerian people as well as the righits 
of the French in Algeria. 

Nehru olfered a five-poatt pro- 
gram following an _— immediate 
cease-fire. The program provided: 

l. Creation of a peaceful cli- 
mate. 
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Recognition by 
existence 


national 
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ter Dulles today deplored Egypt's decision to recognize 
China. Dulles told a news conference that the U.S. regrets: 


| i ‘|Egyptian premier Gamal Abdel 
Schoo! Board ‘By GEORGE MORRIS 


Nassers action. | (Reports say Sy- 
ia will foll ts lead. a sahaviaaitaias 5 | Tile ‘i od : 
eae al LT a shel. WASHINGTON, May 22.—It’s time for a “new look” and reappraisal of U.S. for- 
pathy with Nasser when he takes eign policy\and “maybe a new Secretary of State,” Jacob Potofsky, president of the Amal- 
Head Pro 0ses actions which tend to extend thelgamated Clothing Workers, today told the union’s convention as the delegates applauded 
3 influence of the Soviet Union and vigorously. a | ‘ Saar mee ar. iM eae r een 
nn ad "dle av of ony ry Potofsky’s remarks came after a 
Fytra-Class Pay nese caps Alin cd inant epee speech by Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
By MILLY SALWEN 
The Board of Education, meet- 
ing in special session yesterday put 
off their vote on the new teachers’ 


er, he said, when he takes actions 3 
: “SH ivelt as he praised her appeal for 
to recognize Egypt s independenee. | 6. sansion of economic aid to un- 
salary schedule until tomorrow. at 
4 p.imn., $o ther could: hear spokes- 


lwithin the country mainly on the,petitive but peaceful struggle be- 
ground that they are an obstacle tween the West and Communist- 
ito America’s quest for what she. led lands to win the multitudes 
called “world leadership.” of “uncommited” peoples. 
She saw the world in a°com-' (Contmued on Page 2) 
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BURSTING IN AIR 


Dulles also disclosed that a res-' for the hungry peoples of all lands 


! 


olution probably will be introduced | 
‘in the UN Security Council to fol-! 


“without anv strings attached.” 
Pototsky repeated the suggestion 


‘low up Dag Hammarskjold's mis- he made vesterday that, instead of 


should Y 
He then’ 


‘ 


the resolution has not 


drafted. 


yet been charges, the U.S. 
Dulles also commented on hob! Ousted Adc lelt itive” i a 
other international matters: parece SEN) | 
Soviet Manpower Cut—Moscow 5: “We believe it's time lor a new 
announcement that it is sPeducing ook and tor a reappraisal of our! 
its armed forces by 1.2 million: vttitude on | international affairs, 
ad was not communicated to the oy colonialism, on the Middle 
U.S. states in advance. Le, IKast, on the very question — of. 
Foreign Aid—The Administra-! juice in the world there | ta" 
tion will fight in|/the Senate tor : os dd, A alk reba 
Continued anh Page 8) ‘grave necnnne On the part of the 
( vcd: nih IN ‘State Department to be reorgan- 
ized and maybe to have a new, 
Secretary of State.” 

Pototskv  conchided swith = a 
pledge that the ACW will “fight” 
for a new policy “regardless of. 
whom it affects.” 


'MUTUAL RESPECT 


Ph orl - Rodd alk believe Nas, iderdeveloped countries through 
sers action will) appreciably im-| the UN. 
prove China’s chances of getting Mrs. Roosevelt received a pro-' 
into the UN at its next meeting. longed ovation” before and after 
He said he believes it unlikely, her speech. | 
De hiem \eachers groups wit that the wv. |S. would cooperate Patofsky said the ACW was a 
SiR ehine th pritest. in a joint financial operation with staunch supporter of Roosevelt's 
BE eee binrraw| on Russia on Egypt's) proposed Aswan foreig’ policy and saw him ag the 
proposal ae Snorage rea See 8 dam. There: have been reports father” of the UN. As a be- 
president of the Board of Educa that Nasser becoming Increas- liever in’ FDR's good neighbor 
ae De lel Recilaers bor exten Gill ingly interested it Soviet offers of policv, Potofsky said the ACW be- 
os te Ghaettiaweyg “T{ financial help on||the dam. Nieves in a policy of economic aid | 
ricular activities. | 
Silver said he will insist on “the 
roper performance of what we. 
Sovenedly called extra-curri¢ular ac- 
tivities.” He told the teachers who 
filled the hall: 
“T have submitted a proposed 
resolution which is now under con- 
sideration by the board, to make 
hourly or per session payinents to 
these teachers who perform such 
extra-class activities.” 
Teachers were bitter that super- 
Visors will Yet up to $1,400 a year 
in raises while they themselves are 
getting only $100 to $400, above 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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REV. MUSTE DEFENDS RIGHT 
TO DEBATE COMMUNISTS 


The Rev. A. J. Muste, long-time !siderable experience with Commu-. 
pacifist leader and critic of Com- |nist shifts of line through the vears. at 
munists, vesterday replied to critics: I am by no means) persuaded that theme heard here from the ACW's: 
of the Fellowship ol Reconciliation ‘recent developments mean that | eaders yesterday and from veu- 
for sponsoring a panel discussion there has been a fundamental er last week and others, holding 
at Carnegie Hall this Sundav eve-jchange in Soviet policy or in the that the development of atomic 
ning, in Which Mugene Dennis, na-|Communist program. But I think ‘““#P0™ makes le longer 
tional secretary of the Communist it is sheer stupidity not to examine (conceivable either in the WV est 0 
Party, will be one ot the partici-|these developments) seriously—nor a ge ag {7p ls greg She 
pants, | do I share the fairly widespread in- proved agg ine ® sti Tigvececes TN 

“In so far as we are furnishing |feriority complex that holds that it! the basis of Malotaual respect for all 
a platform for anvone.” said Muste, / You debate with a| Communist, it participants. : 

“it is for criticism of the Commu-|!S going to be thie Communist who | “It’s a great temptation when: 
“nist philosophy and program as ‘38 the most erases | t. a countrv is as strong as ours to 
well as for exposition of that phil- The ne for scrutinizing the think that we can dictate to other: 
osophy and program, Such Con- new Communist line 1S especially | eople, thiat we cun make people 
frontation of varying and opposed great, since it has been admittec laccept our point of view,” saj 
Viewpoints in public debate is'by practically everybody but John! Mrs, Roosevelt. “That is not the 
strictly in the American tradition.” |Foster Dulles that the United way to make friends.” 
~The 71-year-old. Presbyterian | States has so far failed to come up, She also stressed the need of | 


Mrs. Roosevelt developed — the. 


lending discrimination’ practices} 


sion to the Middle East. He said paving excessive warehouse 
e ‘ t 


GIGANTIC FIREBALL from the first U.S. airborne hydrogen 
bomb lights up the sky over Namu Island, Bikini Atoll. The blast 
was approximately 500 times as luminous as the sun to beholders. 


Japan Ship Radios 3 
Effect of H- Blast 


TOKYO, May 22.—A Japanese ship claimed today the 
Pacific Ocean is radioactive 1,300 miles south of Monday's 


U.S. hydrogen bomb test. The ship Mizuho Maru radioed 
to Japan that it tested the sea with, ~~ ~~ To 
a geiger counter and discovered: waler and sent its report by wire- 
radioactivity of 1,540 counts periless to the All-Japan Seamens 
minute, Kyodo News Service re-| Union at Kobe, Kyodo said. 
ported. | | 

The vessel was west of the Solo-| U, 


(In Washington, — the S. 


d/mon Islands and about 1,300 miles} Atomic Energy Commission de- 


south of the Bikini area, where clined to comment on the Japa- 

the hydrogen bomb was dropped.) nese report. The AEC said it could 
The Mizuho Maru, sailing from} not tell what is the normal “back- 

New Caledonia to Japan, tested the ground” radioactivity of the area. 


ee enemy 


minister added: “I have had con- (Continued on Page 8) 


The Emerging New Negro Leadership in the South 


at readers in Tennessee, Missis- going up with the influx of indus- 
sippi and Arkansas and is affili-/try, that there is a $200 million 
ated with The. Chicago Defender,!annual Negro market in the Mem- 
rattles off facts, ‘figures,’ statistics phis area. , 
about the Negro community in’. Wilson also knows exactly 
Memphis. hat J lg aks of “the 
Fie hells us ithat the Nexo lo |W vat he wants. He speaks ot the: 

| Sr POP” new Negro who won't be pushed | 


| ee: ! 
Tidal ipolsonk at gy ee ct I around” and of “full citizenship.” 
18,315 Memphis: Negro families'He tells of the enormous impact 


own homes, that Negro income is'of the Montgomery ‘bus boycott on 


By ADAM LAPIN 
(Fourth of a Series) 

L. Alexander Wilson, tall, busi- 
ness-like editor of Tle Tri-State 
Defender in Memphis, knows 
right from the start the kind of 
information Visiting newspaper- 
men from the North would like to 


have. 
Wilson , whose 


me 


. . ¢? 
paper is aimed 


the Negro people in Memphis and ’ 


everywhere else. 

“The whole nation knows now 
we have leadership of a high <ali- 
ber,” he says. 

There is, indeed, Negro leader- 
shpi of “high caliber” — and not 
only in’ Montgomery. 

* 


ONE of the most exciting ex- 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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‘FREE PRESS COMM. 
Thée Emergency Coinmittee 
for a Free Press has set up head- 
quarters at 575 Sixth Ave., 

corner 16 St., Room 301. — 
Send or bring all contributions . 
there to keep The Worker 

4 , o~ 
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Cyprio t Schoolkids Stage Strikes 
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EGiPTIAN PREMIER Gamal Abdel Nasser (left) surrounded 
by Fedaveen (commando raiders) during surprise visit to Gaza 
strip, scene of- repeated Israeli-Arab clashes. 
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SMASH DIXIEC 
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WASHINGTON, May 


crats to smear the nomination of Simon) Sobeloff, solicitor: 
general, to a Federal Judgeship came apart at the seams; Kast-West Trade 


today in a hearing before a. Sen- 
ate Judiciary subcommittee. 
of Sobeloff to 


dent's nomination 


be a judge in. the Fourth Circuit a letter from) Shankroff to O'Ma-! 
Court of Appeals began on May honey into the Congressional Rec- 


-—— 


RAT ATTEMPT 
TO SMEAR SIMON SOBELOFF 


-~_— = 


tions in the Baltimore Trust Co. 
Public hearings on the Presi- bankruptcy case in 1955. 


“U.S. SCIENTISTS 
FIND SHIFT TO PEACE ATOM 


MOSCOW.—Top level American scientists, in Moscow for a 
conlerence of Soviet atomic scientists, said the Soviet Union has 


In the city of Kyrenia other stu- chitted its cmphasis from military 

dents demonstrated until police science. 
made a charge with clubs waving. | The ‘American scientists also 
| In Nocosia heavy British patrols} atomic science. British physicists 
le of the streets and 


| forced peop were better than the British. 
‘made a house-by-house — search 


| while copters hovered overhead. 
| The British raiders broke down the 
door of any shop thev found un- of atomic science. 

tenanted. | Pontecorvo, Italian physicist 
| A similar search vesterday in! 
‘Larnaca uncovered 12 banners of; 
‘the EOKA underground in a 


church storehouse. | 


‘0p GoRtD | 
| MAHE, Sevchelles Island, May 
22.—British authorities clamped a 
tightened watch on Cypriot Arch- 
| bishop Makarios today. officials re-| 
‘fused to comment on a letter which 
ithe archbishop slipped through the 
island's censorship and was made 
public in Nairobi, Kenya. It de-! 
clared British authorities on 


10-billion volt proton synchroton 


any simiar one in the U.S. 
The Americins attending the 


Pais, Institute fer Advanced Studi 
R. Wilsen, Cornell University; Lu 


thiis 
island had insulted the archbishop, 
and the three other Cypriots de-' 


tained with him, and that their mail! ofsky, Standard University: Emili 


— ee ee _ 
—_—_———s ae 


British authorities have ad-| 


Dr. Robert E. Marshak, Univ 


IN MOSCOW 


to civilian application of atomic 


praised the equipment of Soviet 
present said the Soviet facilities 


The American scientists confirmed what Bruno Pontecorvo 
told the press and a conterence last year, that Pontecorvo had never 
. ‘g 5 +4 - : . 2 ». | ae . . 
worked on the military but exclusively on the civilian application 


and one of the pioneers in the 


development of atomic science, took up permanent residence in 
the Soviet Union several years ago. 

There are 14 American scientists present with State Depart- 
ment permission, among 50 foreign participants at the conference, 
which las an attendance of 450. The Americans noted that a 


which is being completed and 


which they inspected not far from Moscow would be larger than 


conference are: 

ersity of Kochester; Prot. Abram 
es at Princeton, N.J.; Dr. Robert 
is Alverez, University of Califor- 


nia; Keith A, Brueckner, Brookhaven National Laboratorv; Owen 
Chamberlain, University of California; F. ]. Dyson, Institute of 
Advanced Studies; Murray Gellman, California Institute of Tech- 
nology; John Marshall Jr., University of Chicago; Wolfgang Pan- 


o Sgre, Universitv of. California; 


chad been held up. | Lyle Smith, Brookhaven; Jack Steinberger, Columbia University, 
and Victor Weisskopf, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


mitted that Makarios and the three; \ 
Cypriots with him haal.staged a 
hunger strike on the’ Orthodox 


| Easter to protest the ill-treatment. 
(Continued from Page 1) 


UAW Leeal in The convention then gave ap- 


, i proval to its first resolution — it} 
Canada Urges ‘calls for implementation of the 
‘Supreme Courts desegregation 
‘order with “deliberate speed.” The 

WINDSOR, Ontario, May 22,— program also calls for legislation. 
An editorial in the Chrysler Unit; % Strengthening the civil rights) 
News. published by Local 195, Section of the Department of Jus-' 


United 


—The attempt of the Diexie- 


— a -- -- 


On Mav 17, Johnston introduced Abin: Workers. of ee lice. aa aE 
sor, reafirms the local’s position reating a bi-partisan com-; 


that “removal of restrictions to! Mission on civil rights by the Pres-| 


URGES A ‘NEW LOOK’ 


floor on the resohition that was 
unanimously adopted. Ouly three 
officers of the ACW spoke on it. 
GAITSKELL HEARD 


Hugh Gaitskell, lead of the 
British Labor Party, who received 
an ovation, described the British 
Labor Partvs 50-vear drive to- 
ward what he called the “welfare” 


Istate. He said the British Labor- 


ites are proud that under their 
government India, Pakistan, Burma 


trade” between the West and East ident Fo, mvestigate the denial of | and Ceylon ended their colonial 
ald civil rights and recommend meas-! ctatys 
al ) S. 


ures. | a er veil ee 
* Provide for authority to the Potofsky recalled that the 


5. On the day Sen. Olin Johnston, ord, spelling out the charges. 


a "a . . ¢ . “+ . ~ . - bf 
who blocked consideration Teoh! Testimony jintroduced today in ot “open up new inarkets 
Jast year, forwarded to Sen. Joseph communications from Baltimore 


7 ANy BOW 4 77 ) _ increase Canada emplovment. 
O Mahoney (D-Wyo), subcommit attorneys, including the head of, 1 belts at Pe | Las: Burt iden reeeived au ab 
tee chairman, charges by one€ the City Bar | Association, and by! _ the editorial cited a statement Attorney General to obtain in- 


Charles Shankrof#, of Baltimore,’ gobeloff in person, indicate that of March 7 by R. C. Berhinshaw, junctions to protect those denied | fenton mn the ACW in its earher 


accusing Sobeloff of improper ac- ghankroff makes a practice of President, Canadian Council of the civil rights. days. | 
es | h ~ searching court reeords for pos-; International Chamber of Com-} e¢ Provide penalties for mob Maybe the day will come when 


Ouecen and Seviet. sible sources of litigation, although, merce, that the best agurv for the violence and other racial crimes. | the i ree workers of this coun- 
= 


will form a Labor Party model- 
Chief Exchange 


eed Will Letters. 

LONDON, May 22, — Britain 
speculated teday that Queen Eliz- 
abeth mav be invited to visit the 
Soviet Union. 

The speculation was tonched off 
by an exchange of good will mes- 
sages between the Queen and Pres- 
ident Klimenti Voroshilov” of the 
USSR. 

The messages were nade. public 
Jast night by Tass News Agency. 

Voroshilov's letter was brouglit 
to the Queen by Nikolai Bulganin 
and = Nikita $. Khrushchev last 
month. 

The Queen said in her reply, “I 
take this opportunity to express my 
best wishes to you personally and 
prosperity to the Soviet peoples.” 


HARLEM STREET RALLY WELCOMES DAVIS 


Founer City Councilman 
Benjamin J. Davis made his 
first streetcomer speaking ap- 
pearance in Harlem last week- 
end. A crowd, estimated at its: 
height of 1,000, welcomed hin 
back. 

Spectators packed the entire: 
east side of the block on 126 St. 
and Lenox Ave. Passersby stood 
on adjoining comers, and people 
listened from windows. 

Speaking at the fourth in a ser- 
ies of Saturday night rallies meet- 
ings, Davis, on behalf of Smith Act, 
defendant James Jackson, thanked 


cease, he did take part in the argu- round-table discussion. at. the Jef-| the 
ments before the court on 


Davis account of how while in pri- 


ments like solitary confinement. 


Montgomery, Ala... 


he is not an attomev. Sobeloff | future would be to extend world; 


denounced the charges as filled trade to include “the Communist | practices. 
with lies and misstatements. ‘areas where such a large pereent-| ~fhe resolution also commends | 
of the world’s population the NAACP and other liberal 


How Shankroff got into the Sob-'@8© | ) Fag eosene 
clo affair is still not clear, since !¥&s- | Sroups that cooperated with it im 
he has said that he did not know: Also cited was a resolution at athe struggle to obtain the judicial 
Sobeloff until the hearing on May jrecent Ontario Federation of Labor order on desegregation. The Ur- 
> But he was welcomed with convention calling for recognition ban League is endorsed. Finally 
open arms by Johnston, ’ who of China by Ganada. the resolution calls on the unions 
thought this smear might be a | to_conduct, ae educational eet 

‘paign to wipe out racism in their 


better basis for combatting the' ws - 
nomination thin Sobeloffs role in Forum Tonight ranks, 
. the resolution has no. direct 
At Jefi Scechoel 


the Supreme Court ruling on de- at bis 
segregation r reference to the White Citizens: 
. Fonte . - e . i 

Civil liberties in a socialist Councils. which was denounced | 


® Guarantee fair employment TY 
e 


after the British,” said Potof- 
sky. “For the present I must say 
it doesn't appear realistic.” 

Secretary-treasurer Frank Rosen- 
blum, presenting the officers’ re- 
port, stressed the achievement of 
the labor merger. But he said ac- 
tual labor unitv is still a long way 
off because in his view the older 
unions of the AFL are still limited 
to seeking only material gains 
while the unions centered in the 
CIO are striving to make a better 
world in a broader scnse. 


While Sobeloff did) not partici-: N f 
pate in the original desegregation America will be the subject of a vesterday by Pototsky. None 
| C southern delegates took the 


—— ——_ so - 


what; ferson School of Social Science, : 
kind of enforcement decree should 575 Sixth Ave., tonight (Wed.) 
be issued. At that time he coun- — Panelists include Max Weiss,! 


selled “patience and moderation,”, James $. Allen and Mver Weise, } 
which was virtually the policy the with Doxey Wilkerson as modera-| ad 
i ision on 
Chiang Fund 


Former Treasury official Frank) 
Coe said yesterday that he and, 
the Jate Harry Dexter White 
1 should be praised rather than pil-| 


— TT - ———— 


court adopted. 


politics or religion is asked.” | 
“I went to jail as a Communist,’ 
Iam a Communist now and I will 
be one until the dav I die. ... 
“Now that I am out of prison, 
will be coming back here again | loried for advising the Treasury 
and again, and I will be coming against a $200 million gold ship- 
with membership cards for you to ment to Nationalist China. 
Davis attacked the racist tax aaa | dus ” weeps Oe Coe made public a telegram te 
| Sen. James O. Eastland (D-Miss), 


trial of Mrs. Hattie Freeman Dod-| 
S. Thi : Many passing spectators, Negro ~, | 
son, of Rep. Adam Clayton Powell. and white, walked up to sponsors Chairman of the Senate Internal 


jem “Congressman because of his th Tally, pressed money into Security subcommittee, asking that 
‘ ssma ‘AUS i . i if ; we We 7 . : "e & 
fight against segdegation. | ° antigen and continued on si- Eastland make public Coe's — 
ently. mony on the matter in an execu- 


| He urged unity of all Negroes. James Jackson spoke briefly as 
in the fight agaist racism, citing; °°. 2°°™ I “, |tive session of the committee last 
week. 


the people of Harlem for their let? 
ters and pravers during his_ fige- 
vear prison term under the Smith 
Act. 
Resounding 


applause greeted 


son, he had instituted a suit against 
prison segregation, despite punish- 


‘4 


A Reply on Commanists and 
Civil Liberties | 


By MAX 
in Tharsday’s 


ee 


“where no ones fin began to fall, and described | 
“It was our duty,” ‘said the tele- 


his current Foley Square Smith Act 
trial. ysang 04 psa F ve | gram, “to advise (former Secre- 
rain to listen to the young SMEA tary-of the Treasury) Henry. Mor- 

genthau, Jr., as we did because 


Act defendant. 
the Chiang Kai-shek government 


The rally was sponsored by the 
Committee to Defend Negro Lead-|the 

was not using the loan to finance 
the war or fight inflation but to 


WEISS 


Mildred McAdory chaired the 


J meeting, 


| ship. 
Daily Worker m4 
id ) enrich a few greedy individuals.” 


TEACHERS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
what was promised list vear before 
the city got $35 million in new 
state aid. . 

Assistant superintendents are 
now in line for raises of $1,650, 
$1,400 of it in the new school 
funds. Associate superintendents’ . 
pay will go up $1,850 on the new 
schedule, $1,400 of it new. 

In contrast, fully half the citv’s 
40,000 teachers—all those who have 
been teaching here under 14 years 


'—will get only $100 over the old 


figure. 
This situation has “added fuel 


to the buming discontent in the 
schools,” it was declared by Mrs. 
Rose RusseH of the Teachers 
Union. 

-Charles Cogan, president of the 
Teachers Guild, said while his 
group doesn't oppose raises for 
anyone, they should be given “on 
the across-the-board principle, with 
exceptions only to correct inequi- 
ties.” 

Parents, too, are disturbed at the 
board's decision. Mrs. Lillian H. 
Ashe, president of the United Par- 
ents Association, called the budget 
Fs irgprongm and said the board 

ned .to meet its res ili 
when it voted a i gp aw 
that leaves gsuch controversy in its 
wake.” : 


. , 
>. g 
< 
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wreath or. tomb of Unknown Soldier at Arlington National Cemetery, 


~Army Hearing Sought 
On Political Discharges 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 22.—A petition calling for att 


tionwide review of undesirable Army discharges for civilian 
activity and association will be filed on or before June 1, it 


was anneunced this week by Allan 
Brotsky, counsel for the Veterans 
Civil Liberties Committee. 

Cases from Los Angeles, New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago 
will be joined with the cases of 
Roger St. Helen of Oakland and 
Louis Cannon of San Francisco, in 
a petition asking for a_ full-scale 
review, with counsel present, be- 
fore the Army Discharge Review 
Board in Washington, D. C. 

A. Phillip Burton, vice-president 
of the Young Democratic Clubs of 
America and Bortsky will repre- 
sent Cannon betore the Board, 
with Brotsky also representing 
St. ‘Helen, 


Jnformation sent by Department 


of the Army to Senator Estes Ke- petition be heard. 


— ee 


AGREE ON NEW FARM BILL 


WASHINGTON, May 22. — House-Senate conferees 


reached agreement today on 


ceptable to President Eisenhower. Sen. Allen J. Ellender 


(D-La) predicted Congress would 
send the bill to the White House 
tomorrow. - 

The President vetoed the orig- 
inal bill because it provided for 
a return to farm high price sup- 
ports on basic crops. This has been 


House Unit Cuts Billion 
From Military Aid Plan 


WASH INGTON, May 22.—The House Foreign Affairs Committee voted 18 to 1] 
teday to slash to $1 billion in military funds from President Eisenhower's $4.9 billion for- 
cign aid program. Committee chairman James P. Richards (D-SC) said the Administra- 


tion has “ample funds” on! 


} 


hand to carry out all necessary mil-} 
sommes LUNCHEON FOR METHODIST 
next two years. He pointed to $5 


billion in miiutary tunds approved: | 
by past Congresses and still “FEDERATION TOMORROW 


spent. 
The slasl ‘as : 
ie slash was approved after The Emergency Civil Liberties! Methodist Federation, and for 20 
years chairman of the American 


| An attempt by Rep. John M. 


ee a 


! 


I fauver (D-Tenn) indicated that the 
armed services have reneged in 
their promise to honor the Depart-' 
iment of Defense directive | which 
provides for a discharge based 
upon the character of service ren- 
dered. 

The Army stated that service- 
men ‘separated for security reasons 


prior to the completion of their 
term of service are given a type of 
separation based u the gravity 
of the substantiated derogatory in- 
formation. .. .” and added that this 
policy will be used in discharge re- 
view. 

The VCLC called for a letter 
writing campaign to the Depart- 


I 


ment of the Army asking that the 


a new farm bill believed ac- 


<— = 


eliminated in the new version. 


the committee rejected on a “rath-! . cin 
er close” vote a proposed $1.2 bl ra pom 30 af 
Tes 1 ate 068 |Civil Liberties Union, will chair 

‘cial Action to restrain the Senate| the luncheon. 


lion cut. the Methodist Federation for So-| 
Vorys (QO), key Republican on the} Internal Security Subcommittee! The suit against the Senate sub- 
committee, to hold the cut to $500: from distributing “Handbook for! committee was filed by Leonard 


The new bill includes Eisen- 
hower's $1.2 billion soil bank pro- 
gram designed to cut back the pro- 


duction of “ir ar crops, but it 

does not provide for |the prepay- 

ment plan the President requested. 
—s 
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N.Y. POLITICAL 


NOTES 


million was also defeated. Americans, is giving a luncheon | B. Boudin, general counsel of the 
In voting the $1 billion cut, the for the Federation’ tomorrow ECLC. It charges the subcommit- 
committee specified that $48 mil- (Thursday), The luncheon will be 'tee’s “Handbook for Americans,” 
lion of the remaining military; held at 12:15 p.m. in McBumey, of which it is planned to print and 
funds must be used in Spain and; YMCA, 215 W. 23rd St. It will distribute an additional 75,000 
that not more than $402 million! feature the Rev. William Howard! copies, falsely accuses the Federa- 
should be spent in Europe. Melish as speaker. Dr. Ha F.;/tion and other organizations of 
oe Ward, one of the icmmeien eh Gl being “Communist fronts.” 
i — = 
Pay Hike Pact (pics nota, = War Contracts 
Memorial Rites 
Ends Strike at Typographical Union No. 6 © 
(Big 6), at memorial services Sun- . y 
e ‘lday afternoon in Stuyvesant High - 
yibb Plant School honored 201 members who * s 
passed away during the past year. To Mic ni 
NEWARK, N. J., May 22.-E. R, Among them was Edward Leff, a: 
Squibb & Sons, employes in New, Machinist on The Worker. | DETROIT, May 22.—New ap- 
Brunswick, Queens and Brooklyn, | ~~~ t ° peals for Federal Aid to Michigan's 
— over ap tye mg = "s way UnAmericans Call unemployed were promised today 
cept a new two-vear contract and! i i. ' 3 ald lay 
end the firm’s first strike in a cen-'Hear ings in Move in the wake of additional" layotts 
7 : by the auto industry. 
tury. ly C & T el 
Empleves at the Brooklyn and; wt lhapetad abe Latest layoffs were the result of 
New Brunswick plants were sched-| _WASHINGTON, May  22.— production slashes by General Mo- 
uled to return to work at mid-|Chairman Francis E. Walter (D-| tors and the Pad Moter Co. Ne 
night. The Queens plant said its/Pa) announced today that (OP estimate of the total number laid 
workers would be back on the job! House Committee on Un-American | | 5. was immediately available. 
by tomorrow morning. Activities will begin public hear- 
Locals 438, and 138 and 638,'ings tomorrow to determine whe- 
Oil Chemical and Atomic Workers)ther legislation is needed i. give | 
Union, AFL-CIO, held separate the State Department broader = wif 
ratification meetings in New York’ thority on issuing passports. T | 
‘aim is evidently to restore the State, 


and New Jersey. A tentative agree-, 
ment between the compan and | Department s arbitrary power, now 
union was reached at nediation| being limited by the courts, to de- 


sessions in Newark yesterday. Iny passports without hearings. | 


The new contract provides for a} Witnesses scheduled to testify 
nine-cent across the board wage in-|tomorrow include Willard Uphaus, | 
crease the first year and a six-cent|jexecutive secretary of the U. S. | 
hourly hike the second year. sponsoring committee of the 

The pact also lists Election Day|World Peace Conference in 1952, 
as an extra paid holiday and pro-j|and William Wallace, an FBI un-; 
vides for Squibb to pay for a Blue|dercover agent who was a member | 
Cross hospitalization plan for its'of the national board ot the United | 


Howard Pyle, administrative 
aide to President Eisenhower in 
Detroit to attend @ Republican 
gathering, told reporters the Coun- 
il of Economic Advisors was 
studying the situation and said 
“something will be done speedily. 
He indicated relief might come 
through the channeling of defense 
contracts to the area. 

Latest figures from the U. S. 
Department of Labor estimated the 
number of unemployed workers in 


the auto industry at 159,000, but 
these figures were released before 


yesterdays cutbacks were an- 


| nounced. 


—_~~ 
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hourly employes. Electrical Union. 
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Labor Active in Two Demo Upstate County Primaries 


By MAX GORDON 

Organized labor is deeply involved in primary. bat- 
tles tor control of Democratic organizahons in two 
major upstate countics, Onondaga (Syracyse) and Mon- 
roe (Rochester). 

In Onondaga, the old-line Democratic organization 
has long been under attack as the only one in the 
state’s major metropolitan areas which regularly loses 
to the GOP. It is being challenged by a powerful in- 
surgent group, known as the United Democrats, headed 
by the mayor of the industrial town of Solvay, Stanley 
}). Major. 

Major, a worker, created a sensation in 1953 when 
he won the mayoralty of Solvay, which had been Re- 
publican since time immemorial. His county committee 
slate in the primaries has as its backbone of support the 
bulk of the CIO and part of the AFL. 

The building trades, however, are supporting the 
Oki Guard leadership of Charles J. Hogan. Overriding 
issue is vitalization of the Democratic Party so it can 
beat the GOP. 

In Rochester, the situation is somewhat rever¢ed. 
The Democratic county committee, headed by William 
N. rosner, was clected in 1954 with the vigorous 
backing ot Jabor, ousting the old-line conservative 
macnine headed by Roy Bush. 

Bush, who ran the Democratic machine for decades 
in the ancient boss tradition, is now trying a comeback. 
So weakened has he become, however, that he was 
not even able to muster a full slate of county com- 
mittee candidates. Even if every one of his nominees 
should win, a very remote ibility, it is doubtful if 
he would be able to control the committee. 

Labor is strongly supperting the Posner oreaniza- 
tion. | 
In neither county docs \there appear te be any 


challenge to the state Democratic organization's policy 
of electing delegates to the national convention pledged 
to Gov. Harriman, though Stevenson and Kefauver 
sentiment are both strong. 

oa . o 

I: Buffalo, where labor has long been a strong in- 
fluence in the Democratic organization, the county 
committee has. named Leland Jones, first Negro to be 
sO nominated by a major party, as its candidate for as- 
sembly in the third district. 

Jones received the unanimous vote of the county 
committee, and is unopposed for the nomination. The 
distr:ct is represented by a Republican, William J. 
Butle:, who received 55 percent of the vote ‘in 1954. 
Negroes have been moving in, however, and Jones is 
accorded a chance to win. His district is one of 22 
which Democratic state chieftans have picked as tar- 
yets fur a switch. 

Jones was Buffalo's first Negro city councilman and 
served for two terms, the constitutional limit. He heads 
the Democratic Forum, an independent grouping pri- 
marily Negro, devoted to winning a larger voice for 
Negroes in politics. Jones is also an officer of the Buf- 
falo chapter of Americans for Democratic Acticn, and 
was an outstanding spokesman of the Negro people 
at the 1954 Democratic state convention. 

lf elected, Jones will be the first Negro legislator 
from upstate. ‘ 

Another uncontested Democratic nominee is Joseph 
Moloney, district director of the United Steel Workers 
and recently unsuccessful candidate for USW national 
vice-presidency. He is nominee for delegate to the na- 
tionul convention. While labor in the area bas been 
Plumbing generally for Stevcnson, there is no indica- 
tion Maloney will not go along with Gov, Harriman, 


at least as “tavorite son.” 


In Brooklyn, Supreme Court Justice Louis Friedman 
surprised everybody by throwing out. all — 
to primary candidates where itions had been de- 
clared okay by the Board of Elections. Usually, judges 
lean over backwards to help the machines get rid of 
insurgent slates. 

Among those whose place on the Democratic pri- 
mary ballot is now assured is Winston Craig, Negro 
leader, who is insurgent candidate for state senate in 
the llth district. There will likewise be Democratic 
primary contests in three Brooklyn congressional dis- 
tricts, including the 10th, where another Negro leader, 
Dr. Gladstone Hodge, is running against Rep. Edna 
Kelly. Dr. Hodge’s petition was not challenged. 

Six Demoeratic assembly district captains are be- 
ing challenged in the primaries, and six assemblymen. 
On the GOP side, there will be primary contests for 
three assembly district leaderships and two assembly 


nominations. 
o ® * 


GOP state headquarters are apparently banking on 
gains among the Negro people. Two circulars are be- 
ing distributed throughout the state for mailing to Ne- 
gre voters. One boasts of Eisenhower Administration 
“achievements” in the civil rights field. The other pro- 
claims that the GOP has given prosperity, peace and 
civil rights. a 


On the Democratic side, Mayor Wagner has an- | 


nounced that even thongh he is for Stevenson as the 
Democratic presidential nominee, he will cast his first 
vote for Gov. Harriman as “favorite son” if Harriman 
runs as that. But Harriman has already indicated he is 
a serious contender for the nomination, Chances are 


_ that Waguoer will cast: his early ballot for Harriman 


anyway. He needs the Governor's fiscal help next year, 
and chances are Harriman will still be in in Albany. 
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REP. KLEIN HITS MOVE 
TO BAR WIDOW'S PENSION : 


Mrs. Sadie Van Veen Amter,|Mrs. Amter’s pension was stopped, 
one of seven appealing an admin-| adding: ‘ 
began something like this... . vara pr Y seer. yy a mete pm ullee abnernenen fee, 

“During the 30s the smal] | from Rep. Arthur G. Klein inclos- and disagreed violently with all of 
farmer, Businessman and labor ing copies of correspondence he the knawn views of Mrs. Amters 
worked for legislative reforms to i into‘on her behalf with late husband. However, it is my 
bring back prosperity, we didn’t |Social § ecurity Administration feeling that consideration should 
solve the problem of the depres- In la letter to the Congressman be given to the American tradition 
sion but we certainly helped to | dated April 27, Joseph E. Mce- of not penalizing members of a per- 
ease the pain. Lately there has |Elvain. chalebes. an the Appeals son's family for actions over which 
been a mad scramble to make a ‘Council of the Department of they may not have had any con- 
fast buck and all this seems tu Health, Education and Welfare’s trol. 
have been lorgotten. ‘ 'Social Security © Administration,| “Because of that very attitude, 

rhe small businessman and |said the issue for determination in|which is rooted in the American 
farmer is in trouble now because ithe hearing now under way here,|principle of fair play, and if said 


SPEAK YOUR PIECE 


If Max Weiss thinks that Lenin’s 
“State and Revolution” is outdat- 
ed or is not applicable to the 
\'nited States he has to state so. 


I think that what Max Weiss 
is attempting to do is to revise 
Marxism a la Browder, new 
speculations but the same old re- 
Visionism, | 

It might seem as if Weiss’ con- 
clusions are similar to the ones 
that the 20th Congress of the 
(}BSU came to. It is worth quot- 
ing the Congress to see the di- 
ference. Khruschev: “Leninism 
teaches us that the ruling class- 


ments of fact no longer had any 
effect. He had to be chopped 
down to size. 1 tried it and it 
had an interesting reaction. | 


Sees Revision 
Of Marxism 
Ed:tor,, Daily Worker: 

I consider Max Weiss’ article, 
which appeared in’ the Daily 
Worker on April 5 and 6 as ex- 
amples of an attempt to elimin-, 
ate the revolutionary content of 
Marxism. The following. 1 think, 
are the most significant state- 
ments. 

1) “To start with, we believe 
{nat if ds possible for the Amer- 
ican people by majority decision, 
io establish a socialist) govern- 


ment m our country by peace- 
ful constitutional means.” 

> jee looking at the matter 
realistically by the time our coun- 
by is daced with the possibility 


es will not surrender their power 
voluntarily. And the greater or 
lesser degree of intensity which 
the struggle may assume, the use 
or non-use of violence, in’ the 


in each area of commerce sits a 
bates 5 of the big banks 
whose only job is to take over or 
drive to the wall anyone who 


“is whether employment of Mr. 
‘Amter by the Communist Party 
‘is covered by the Social Security 
Act.” 


action of withholding Social Se- 
curity benefits is not mandatory, I 
think every humane consideration 


should be given to the widow, who 


; p : y - F , } . ° . 
is making any money. If your | is a constituent of mine, to enable 


Rep. Klein, in his letter to Me- 


of choosing socialism, most of 
the world will already be social- 
isttor traveling tow ard socialism.” 
Although Max Weiss says, 
“looking realistically,” actually 
he is not looking realistically be- 
cause he is in the world of fan- 
tasy. How does he know that the 
United States will be the last or 
among the last to arrive at the 
tine when the American people 
will have to choose socialism, Tt 
is sheer guesswork, and if it is 
not on the order of the day then 
why speculate, Of course, hie 
needs that kind of speculation to 
help him ‘prove’ that there can 
he a peaceful transition to s0- 
cialism in that nebulous future, 
It is not accidental that he does 
not mention the class-struggle in, 
his articles. Ho one were to take 
mn consideration the Class-strugyle 
that does exist in the United 
States then such 
clusion can be drawn. 
To speak realistically I think 
Mois necessary to start an analy- 
sis of the future course of events 
on the basis of the facts that exist 
at the present time. There is noth- 
yg in the present relations of 
class forces in the United States 
that indicates the possibility of 
peaceful transition. Whatever 
might happen in the future will 
best be "ut Bait at the time when 
the American people are faced 
with the choice of what kind of 
transition to make to socialism. 
It does not help matters to sav 
that Marxists in the United States 
ave for peacelul transition. The 
truth of the matter is; that Marx- 
ism never ‘advocated’ revolution 
or foree and violence. Of course 
it would be tine if the working 
class could take over the means 
of production peacetully but his- 
tory shows that a ruling class 
does vot give a) peacefully. ViO- 
lence comes trom the ruling class. 


na) 


glib con- 


transition to socialism depends 
on the resistance of the exploit- 
ers, on whether the exploiting 
class itself resorts to violence, 
rather than on the proletariat.” 

Khriuschey then proceeds to 
analyze the new conditions that 
have been brought about by the 
victories of socialism and the ad- 
vances made by the working 
class in’ some countries where the 
possibility for a peaceful trans- 
ition is on the order of the dav. 
But he proceeds to point out that; 
“In countries where capitalism is 
still strong and has a huge mili- 
tary and police apparatus at its 
disposal, the reactionary forces 
will of course inevitably offer 
serious resistance. There the 
transition to socialism will be at- 
tended by a sharp class, revolu- 
Honary struggle.” 

| would like to emphasize that 
the Jatter characterization de- 
scribes conditions as they exist 
at the present time in the United 
States. 

lam very much in favor of an 
analysis of the American path to 


socialism but on the basis of 


\Matragsm. 
. ) MYER WEISE. 
© ° e 

A Talk With a 
Hardware Dealer 
Kidlitor. Daily Worker: 

\ivo table companion at lunch 
ista diardware dealer. As I al- 
wars read the news while eating 
at noon our conversation usual- 
lv centered on current events. 

The Westinghouse strike was 
in progress at the time and be- 
cause a Was pro-management, 
each day | had to defend the 
cause of organized labor. Ffnal- 
ly it became obvious that he was 
dedicated to the cause of the 
anti-labor crusade. Simple stale- 


The Question of 


ARTICLE II 

FOR THE cold) warriors of 
Washington and Landon — the 
erms-lor-cotton deal Nbetween 
Crechoslovakia and Fygy ali- 
nounced last September, serve 
as a handy pretest for covering 
vp their crimes by raising a stop- 
thief crv against Czechoslovakia 
and the Soviet Union. At the 
same time there is no doubt that 
this arms transaction increased 
the fears of many honest Ameri- 
cans that Egypt would achieve 
such military preponderance that, 
despite its basic neutralism in m- 
ternational affairs, it might be 
tempted to make war on Israel. 
These Americans have strongly 
supported the Israel govern- 
ments request that the State De- 
partinent permit it to purchase 
some $60,000,000 of modern 
military cquipment here. 

Whatever one may think of the 
ejicct of the  arms-for-cotton 
transaction, history is vindicating 
the general position we took. The 
Czechoslovak arms sale not only 
broke the western imperialist 
arms monopoly in the Middle 
East, but was in large measure 
responsible for setting off a chain 
reaction which has breached the 
oor. monopoly that féd the 

ames of conflict. Despite stub- 
born efforts to bar the wav to 
Soviet participation in the Middle 
Eastern solution, | Washington 


and London have finally been 
compelled to turn to the United 
Nations Security Council (the 
Dag  Hammerskjold | mission), 
where Soviet agreement is re- 
quired, as a means of easing 
tensions in the Palestine area. 
This is a first step, but its im- 
plications are far-reaching. Now 
the door to other measures needs 
to be forced open! 


History has vindicated us, 
and vet our ties with the people 
on this question are no stronger 
than before. Why? Because for 
more than four months the Left 
completely ‘ignored that aspect 
of the problem which most agi- 
tated the average Jewish worker 
und middle-class person (and 
many non-Jews. as well): arms for 
Israel. 


Why did we support Czecho- 


slovak arms for Egypt, but not 
U.S. arms for Israel? In part be- 
cause Mechanical doctrinaire con- 
clusions were drawn from. the 


‘fact that in one case a socialist 


country was sending arms, while 
in the other the request was di- 
rected to an imperialist govern- 
ment. In part it was due to the 
anti-Soivet trimmings attached 
to the arms campaign, in part 
to the contract between Egypt's 
neutralism and the Israel gov- 
ernments servile adherence to 
Washington. And in part there 


muimber hasn't come up yet 
its only because they still have 
bigger fish to catch. 

It ist Tabor that is buving 
the giant size bottles of sleeping 
pills and aspirin tablets, they're 
organized, 

t's useless to talk though. ... 
You guys are still so pathetically 
enchanted by the trusts they can 
spit in your face and tell you 
its raining and vou would be- 
lieve them... .” 

My acquaintance got red in 
the face and was visibly dis- 
turbed. . 

The next time we met it was 
just in passing, but he gave me 
a very warm and. respectful 
hello.” 


). 


Capital Punishment 


Held No Deterrent 
Brooklyn 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

On the question of capital 
punishment: It always seemed to 
me that the death penalty is 
more a matter of punishment 
and revenge than a deterrent. 
Everyone fears death. But brave 
people and evil people will take 
their chances. The compulsion 
of the desire. for justice that 
impels patriots to risk their lives 
for freedom and the evil bent 
of wrongdoers whose crimes are 
now punishable by death are 
facts of life that have endured 
since history is recorded. And 
people will continue despite the 
death penalty. | 

Capital punishment is a waste 
of human resources. Society 
could) gain more by confining 
evil) doers and emploving them 
usefully for the benefit: of | so- 
cicty. [ am sure that persons 


fea — as they fear 


rms For 


was the justilicd feeling that 
arms to cither side was no real 
solution of the problem. 

But lets face it: the Left lost 
sight of the fact that regardless 
of the Israeli government's pro- 
Washington leanings, Israel, like 
Egypt, Syria, Lebanon and Jor- 
dan, was a semi-colonial coun- 


tiv whose people were strug ing 
1 7 


for full economic and_ politic 
independence. We Jost sight of 
the fact that Premier Ben Gur- 
ion, though a veteran servant of 
imperialism, was still not Chiang 
Kai-shek or Svngman Khee; that 
Israel was a bourgeois parliamen- 
tary democracy in which fhe 
Communists were a legal party 
and in which opposition to the 
government's disastrous course 
was growing. We lost sight of the 
full implications of Israel's. be- 
Jeagu®red situation and of the 
rea) dangers facing it not only 
from reactionary forces in the 
neutralist Arab countries, but 
from the U. S.-sponsored Bagh- 
dad Pact, one of whose members, 
Iraq, has made no secret of its 
desire to destroy Israel. 


* 
TRUE, arms were no real an- 


swer for Israel or Egypt, but 
should progressives by their si- 


lence have impjied consent to :: 
the dne-sidéd embargo imposed :- 
on Israel by the‘western powers - 


\Elvain, dated April 26, stated he 
was not entirely familiar with the 


her to live out her life and not 
be punished for the actions or the 


views of her late husband.” 


me -_ 


death and could be taught to 
conform to better their condi- 
tions. As long as a person can 
be of use to society he should 
be encouraged to Jive and be 
productive. And we have no 
right to deprive people of life 
even if they are not capable of 
being of use to society. Capital 
punishment must be abolished 
every where. 
—L. D. 


Rotation of 
Leadership 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

| have a practical suggestion 
for a way to curb the cult of per- 
sonality in the C. P. First, a point 
of analysis. It is not enough to 
explain what happened to Stalin 
by historical factors—the fight 
agaiust renegades, ete. What is 
clear to me is that there were 
personal factors also. Let's put 
it in a down to earth way— 
Stalin got a swelled head! Who 
wouldn't alter years in the Krem- 
lin with everybody applauding 
his every word? Marxists are 
dedicated people, but that does 
not mean that they are not open 
to human weakness. 

If ‘Khrushchev stays in his 
present job for 20 years, it'll be 
a miracle if he doesn’t turn 
autocratic also. I don’t believe 
in betting on miracles. 


What's the answer? Jt lies in - 


rotation of leadership. Not aboli- 
tion of leadership, not loss of 
leadership—but rotation. How 
would it work? At present, be- 
cause of police persecution, its 
no problem for the American 
C.P. But suppose we return to 


“normal” one of these days as 
we hope? Then I say this: no 
one should be secretary of our 
party for more than three years. 
(Browder wasnt an autocrat 
when he started either). 


Members of the national com- 
mittee should be elected on a 
staggered basis, so that there 
always will be new and continu- 
ing members, and the longest 
period should be five years. Re- 
election of top leaders would be 
permissible provided they have 
spent an interim period of at 
Jeast two vears in other work 
—such as: State or district or- 
ganizer of the Party; or in trade 
nnion work; or in factory work, 
etc. 

—Old Timer. 


Too Many 


Big Ideas : 
CHICAGO, Tl. 


Ediior, Daily Worker: 
A chronic sickness of the 
American, Communist Party is 


over-exaggeration. Throughout 
its history it has been a small 
organization with limited  in- 
fluence and support. This is even 
more true today, Yet over the 
vears we lave operated § as 
though we are a powerful outfit. 
We launch national plans with- 
out consideration ok available 
forces or knowing who will carry 
them out. 

In the unions, instead of pa- 
tiently and tactlully trying to 
educate and influence, we often 
tried to tell them how to run 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Israel..... 


at Washington's behest? 

Sometime in February the Left 
changed its position or. lack of 
position on the arms question. 
This change was foowalased in 
such publications as the Daily 
Worker, Morning Freiheit, Daily 
People’s World, Jewish Life and 
in my pamphlet, “Which Way 
Israel?” In brief this new pesi- 
tion was: Israel, like every sov- 
ercign, non-aggressor country, is 
entitled to arms for self-defense 
and has the right to get them 
wherever it pleases al without 
strings attached. 

To this we added that arms by 
themselves are no solution, that 
only efforts of all the great pow- 
ers, whether through the UN or 
outside it, can prevent an arm- 
ed conflict and bring about di- 
rect negotiations between the two 
sides. The Left has continued to 
oppose as harmful “to Israel the 
Ben Gurion government's re- 
— for a “security” pact with 
the United States. 

So far so good. But is it far 
enough or good eriough? In the 
first place, this néw position is 
generally stated in an undertone 
and carefully surrounded by 
lengthy introductory passages 
and formidable “buts.” Secondly, 
the present position, though a de- 
cided improvement on ‘the ‘pest, 


at 


By A. B. MAGILL 


principle of Israel's right to get 
arms wherever it wishes, public 
statements of the Left fail to. 
support the specific exercise of 
that right: the Israel govern- 
ments request that it be allow- 
ed to buy arms in the United 
States. | 

To say: why doesn't Israel turn 
to the socialist countries? Jis to 
beg the question. Criticise as 
one may the Ben Gurion gov- 
ernment’s one-sided dependence 
on Washington, if we affirm Is- 
raels right to get arms any- 
where, as we alfirm Egypt's right 
to get arms anywhere, that in- 
chides the United States. 

In my opinion a bolder and 
more clearcut stand is long over- 
due. We should call for an all- 
out fight against the callous and 
cynical game that the Cadillae 
Cabinet is playing on this ques- 
tion and demand arms for Israel 
without strings attached. Only 
by finding a common language 
with millions on this issue will 
we be in a position to exert in- 
fluence in behalt of a more fun- 
damental solution which, despite 
Dulles, is now germinating: 
agreement and cooperation of 
the United States, the USSR, 
Britain and France through the 
United Nations to create the 
conditions: in‘ which Arabs: and 


still seems to me fuzzy and ame ‘:' Isradlis ‘ean’ by. matual ‘compro- 
bee Bey: 


biguous.: While upholding : the °‘ mis find 


peace. 
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WHY GO FURTHER? 


FOR A LONG TIME now Washington has been mak- 
ing excuses to the ‘world on why we could not agree to 
halt H-bomb tests. The excuse was that the Soviet Union 


was ahead of us and we had to catch up. 
But what becomes of that excuse now? 


On Monday, the Pentagon set off a horror in the Pa- © 


cifie which is supposed to bring us up to date technically 
with the Soviet Union. 
Why go any further? Why plan still more tests? 
Scientists agree that if these tests continue, future 
generations can te malformed and diseased. The Soviet 
Union has agreed to a world ban on tests. 

Adlai Stevenson, in his debate with Estes Kefauver, 
once again took the bit in his teeth on this life-and-death 
-ynatter. He repeated his proposal that Washington take 
some initiative for a change and halt its H-bomb tests tem- 
porarily while calling on the Soviet Union to do likewise. 

Kefauver repeated the old one about needing evidence 
of good faith on the part of the Soviet Union. 

But he overlooks the fact that H-bomb tests happen 
4o be the easiest thing to detect in the whole world. 

But whether Washington takes the lead as Steven- 
gon proposes, or whether there is a simultaneous world 
ban on tests, one thing is clear: there is no possible excuse 
for continuing this monstrous threat to mankind. 


THE MILK HEARINGS 


DAIRY FARMERS supplying the New York market 
have been taking an economic beating for the past four 
_ years. They Lod relief. 

But the proposal of monopoly-dominated “coopera- 
tives’ to raise the price of fluid milk will not bring that 
relief. Hearings on this proposal are being held this week 
in the city, and will be held elsewhere later. 


The dealer-controlled coops are sree for a “pe | 


increase in milk used as fluid to $6 per hundredweight to 
the farmer, which will undoubtedly mean 2c a quart more 
to be paid by the consumer. 

The result will be, as it always is when fluid prices are 
raised,.that the consumers will drink less milk, and more 
of it will go for butter, cheese and other dairy products. 
The farmer gets paid less for milk used in this way. And 
so he gains nothing, and mav Jose, when tluid milk prices 
are jacked up. 

For the milk dealers it works the other way. They 
mike their largest profits from dairy products rather than 
from fluid milk. | 

Thus, the consumer and the farmer are the losers, 
and the dealers the gainers, when the price of fluid milk 
is raised. 

Farmer spokesmen who are independent of the mo- 
nopolies know this. Their proposal is to raise the price 
of milk used in certain dairy products not in fluid. This 
will lift the total price to the farmer, while it can maintain 
stable fluid prices'to the consumer. 


UNION SHOP & STATE'S RIGHTS 

THE SUPREME COURT'S unanimous decision to 
uphold the union shop in the railroad industry is a major 
victory for the trade union movement. The ruling ac- 
| vont Mead the primacy of the Federal Railway Labor Act 
of 1951, which authorized the union shop, over so-called 
“right-to-work” laws enacted in 18 states in which the 
union shop had been banned. (Only the railroad industry 
is affected hy Monday's ruling by the high court. In other 
industries the union shop is still dependent upon = ap- 
proval by state law.) 

Here is one more instance in which the high court has 
sharply sustained the authority of the federal Jaw and 
federal jurisdiction over state encroachments. 

The reactionary clamor against the court's earlier rul- 
ing in the Nelson case, striking down the state sedition 
laws, and the consistent use of the “state's rights” slogan 
by Eastland and his Dixiecrats all underscore the fact that 
state legislation is today considered by the anti-labor, anti- 
Negro torces as one of their most potent weapons. 

The fact that the Eisenhower administration has an- 
‘nounced its support for a bill to nullify the Supreme Court’s 
Nelson ruling deserves more attention than it has received. 
The Eisenhower administration is aligning itself with the 
Southern Dixiecrats. This unholy marriage is symbolized 
by the fact that one bill to restore state power to adopt 
sedition Jaws has been introduced by Sen. Styles Bridges, 
New Hampshire Republican, the other, in the House, by 
Howard Smith, Virginia Democrat. And what is at stake is 
not orily the still uncompleted restoration of civil liberties 
in our country but the state “right-to-work” laws that are 
recognized by the trade union movement as a major threat 


to the rights of labor. ‘ | 


| 


WASHINGTON 


THE TOP EVENT of the 
eight-day convention of the 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union was undoubted] 
on its seventh day when Hugh 
Gaitskell, the leader of the Brit- 
ish Labor Party, made his 
speech. A reading of the text of 
the speech, as printed in the 
convention proceedings, shows 
it was far more significant than 
reports on it have indicated. 

That speech has to be taken 
against a background of several 
factors; the Reuther-Meany de- 
bate over foreign policy that 
began six months ago with 
Meanys attack on Premier 
Nehru; the increasingly contlict- 
ing speeches both are currently 
delivering before conventions 
and other audiences: the Meany 
speech on the second day of the 
ILGWU convention Shen he 
carried his keep-the-cold-war- 
going, anti-pgace line to a new 
extreme; Dubinsky's high praise 
of Meany’s | position when he 
went out of the way to say the 
ILGWU agreed with him on 
everything ‘even on the ques- 
tion of our attitude toward 
Prime Minister_Nehru of India”; 
the increasingly apparent con- 
trast in the approach of the auto, 
textile and clothing unions on in- 
ternational affairs as compared 
with the statement of policy ap- 
proved by the ILGWU conven- 
tion a day before Gaitskell spoke 
there. 

. 


GAITSKELL’S — outline © of 
what he sees on the Interna- 
tional scene is basically in accord 
with the views expressed by 
Jacob Pototsky, co-chairman of 
the AFL-CIO international af- 
fairs committee: and Emi] Rieve 
and his associates in the textile 


T union. His proposals are almost 


in all details Jike those submitted 
by Walter Reuther in a 10-point 
letter form to Secretary of State 
Dulles on March 23, shortly be- 
fore he (Reuther) departed for 
India. The Reuther and Gaitskell 
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by George Morris 


Gaitskell’s Speech to | 
The ILGWU Convention 


proposals differ in some basic 
respects from the ILGWU con- 
vention documents (written by 
Jay Lovestone, as Dubinsky an- 
nounced). 

The Dubinsky-Lovestone doc- 
ument, in line with Meany’s 
speech and Dubinsky’s proceeds 
from the view that there are no 
changes ih the world situation or 
in the USSR to warrant a change 
in ‘policy. Reuther, Potofsky and 
Rieve proceed’ from the view 
there are changes, especially 
brought on by the “stalemate” in 
atomic and hydrogen weapons 
making war inconceivable and 
forcing the struggle between the 
two world systems to a peaceful 
competition. 


Gaitskell, too, developed his 
speech on the premise that FIVE 
important developments have 
taken place: (1) impact of atomic 
and nuclear discoveries; (2) the 
USSR tremendous industrial 
progress: (3) the changes within 
the USSR; (4) the increasingly 
important role in the world of 
the “uncommitted” former co- 
lonial peoples; and (5) the “diffi- 
culties’ of the Western powers 
in “coping with these changes,” 
That's a lot of change! 

. 

RESPECTING the first, Gait- 
skell agrees that in case of atomic 
attack “retaliation by the other 
would be so fearful as virtually 
to annihilate the aggressor coun- 
try.” He sees the basis of a dur- 


much as does Reuther who says 
the “only defense against the 
A and Hl bombs is peace.” There 
is nothing of the sort in the ILG- 
WU’s document. Its authors still 
operate on the theory that had 
currency in the early cold war 
when the~U. S. claimed an 
A-bomb monopoly. 

On the second, Gaitskell ob- 
served that the USSR’s progress 
industrially is speeding ahead at 
a rate at least twice as fast us 
that of the U. S. He said “she 
does seem to be catching up 
pretty fast” and her capacity for 
giving economic aid to other 
lands “is going to be greatly en- 
hanced.” 

Gaitskell has in mind: of 
course, the USSR’s abilitv. to 
help lift the Jevel of under- 
developed lands like China. In- 
dia, Indonesia and others. That 
is recognized by the supporters 
of Reuther, but is conveniently 


ignored in the Dubinsky-Love- 


stone document, or by Meany. 
Regarding the third point, 
Gaitskell spoke as though to try 
to tell the facts of life to these 
elderly children who make up 
the ILGWU's leadership. He 
said the internal developments 
in the USSR are still in process 
and have still to be fully as- 
sessed, but from what has al- 
ready taken place “all who care 


for humanity must be tharfkful” 


and it “would be wrong not to 
record some satisfaction: even 


(Continued on Page 7) 


able peace and disarmament, 


LT 
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TODAY ABROAD 


. by Joseph Clark 


A Texas Capitalist 


“ISN'T IT) ODD,” asks Mar- 
guerite Higgins in the N.Y. Her- 
ald ‘Tribtne.jon Monday, “that 
Russia, not America, is getting 
most of the credit for extending 
the hand of friendship and that 
the Russians) have even—to a 
devree—been able to put across 
charges of au American Iron 
Curtain?” 

And Miss Higgins notes that 
our government, not the Scviet, 
has barred a proposed exchange 
of students between Harvard 
and Moscow Universities. 

Perhaps more revealing about 
the location of the iron curtain 
is the Eisenhower Administra- 


© 


tion's ban on a contract signed - 


in Moscow by Dresser Indus- 
tries, Inc., of Dallas, Texas. The 
story starts with a visit by a 
representative: of this big oil 
equipment firm to the Soviet 
Union. Once there, the firm's 
representative, visited the oil 
fields of the Soviet Union. And 
to his amazement he found that 
the Russians had developed a 
turbo-drill which, in the words 
of the Dresser Industries man, 
“is ten times 2s [ast as any drill 


we make,” 
e 


AVHEN HE RETURNED to 
Moscow from the Soviet oil 
fields, the Dresser Industries 
man asked if he could buy the 
rights to the Soviet turbo-drill. 
The answer was yes. And then 
and there a contract was signed 
under which the rights were ac- 
quired by the American firm. 
One clause of the contract pro- 
vided for reciprocity — that is, 
Dresser Industries would also 
make available its processes to 
the Soviet Union. - -; 

But -when the Dressers ‘Indus- 
tries ‘representative returned to 


Loeates Iron Curtain 


the U.S. he got a little lesson 
about the Iron Curtain. Sinclair 
Weeks, Eisenhower's Secretary 
of Commerce told the Texas 
company that he had no objec- 
tion to the Texas firm getting in- 
formation from the Soviet Un- 
ion if that could be arranged 
without giving American tech- 
nical information. 

The ban an student exchange 
and on exchanging technical in- 
formation are only a small in- 
dication of an enormous barrier 
that exists between East and 
West. The continued restrictions 
on trade are a crass example of 
the kind of Iron Curtain that 
really exists in the world today. 

. 

THE BRITISH and French 
governments, for example, have 
just discussed expansion of trade 
with the Soviet Union. During 
the B and K visit to London 
the British government found 
that the Soviets are ready to in- 
crease trade five to ten times 
over present levels. 

The French government chiefs 
learned in Moscow that the Rus- 
sians are ready for a four or five- 
fold) increase of trade right 
away. But in each case it was 
the restrictions on so-called 
strategic trade which blocked 
the fullest kind of trade expan- 
sion, And these strategic re- 
strictions have no more connec- 
tion with military production 
than tractors or fishing boats 


~ have with. war. But under U.S.- 


imposed restrictions the British 
arent supposed to sell tractors 
to China or large commercial 
vessels to the Soviet Union. 
Directly connected with’ the 


barriers to expanded: East-West 
trate is the continded insistehde: i: 
by ‘our’ government, that our: 


Western partners continue to 
maintain inflated armed forces 
and high military budgets. — 

* 

THE CONNECTION _ be- 
tween trade barriers and arima- 
ments is explained forcefully by 
Koni Zilliacus in the May 19 
issue of The Nation. Zilliacus 
quotes a member of the Eden 
government who admitted pti- 
vately: 

“Bulganin put us over a bar- 
rel in what he said about dis- 
armament. There is no doubt at 
all that the West has, as Bul- 
ganin charged, run away from 
its own disarmament proposals.” 


Zilliacus goes on to show how 
ordinary British folk are asking 
why they have to carry a heavy 
armament burden sitice the Rus- 
sians Want peace. 

“That feeling,’ Zilliacus 
writes, “is strengthened by the 
Soviet trade offer of orders up 
to a biflion pounds oyer the next 
five years. Eden has emphasiz- 
ed that these orders will mostly 
fall on the already over-burden- 
ed engineering industry. . . But 
the March, 1956, Defense White 
Paper points out that defense or- 
ders compete directly with civt- 
lian production in the engineer- 
ing industry. Aneurin Bevan has 
pointed the moral: it is no use 


for the Prime Minister ‘to point. 


out, he says, that we cannot fill 
Soviet orders unless we step up 
production in this industry. We 
can't do that unless we slash 
defense expenditures and 
lease a large part of the 1,500,- 


-€00 men locked up in the arm- 


ed forces and the war industries, 
with corresponding amounts of 
materials and machinery.” 

So, it’s not at all odd, Miss 
Higgins that the Russians are 
not blamed, but we are for beth 


‘the. Iron Curtain and’ the arme 


burden. ees alc 


reé- — 
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by david platt 


What ‘Camera Three’ Said 
About the Fifth Amendment 


‘Camera Three’ which is one of the best of the educational 
programs on TV celebrated the beginning of its fourth year on the 
air Jast Synday morning (CBS, Channel 2) by presenting the first 
of a two-part series on the Fifth Amendment. It was, for the most 
part, a sane and illuminating half-hour devoted to what Dean 
Griswold of the Harvard Law School once said “is one of the 
great landmarks in man’s struggle to make himself civilized.” 

The opening program was in the form of questions thrown by 
Camera Three’s James Macandrew to C. Dickerman Williams, 
an attorney who once served as legal secretary to the late Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court William Howard Taft and more re- 
cently authored a widely read article on the Problems of ‘the Fifh 
Amendment published in the summer 1955 issue of the Fordham 


Law Review. 
o . -_ 

THOSE WHO tuned in the program who were unfamiliar with 
the origins of the Fitth Amendment and particularly the contro- 
versial self incrimination clause, were doubtless startled to learn 
that the Amendment has a history that goes back more than 700 
years, to the 12th century when it was lawful to make suspected 
individuals give evidence against themselves and to use torture 
to compel them to speak. 
| The Fifth Amendment originated in struggle against the 
religious inquisition of the Middle Ages and in the centuries that 
followed against political and religious conformity. 

Williams described the ‘Fitth’ as a collection of safeguards for 
the individual citizen which have accumulated through the cen- 
turies and came together as part of our Bill of Rights. 


I WAS disappointed that Camera Three did not go through 
with its announced plan to deal with the case of John Lilburne in 
1637 England, a case which established the privilege of self in- 
crimination as part of English common law. Litburne was brought 
before the Star Chamber and charged with importing seditious 
literature. He denied the charge but refused to answer all ques- 
tions on the ground that te de so would ensnare him into answering 
questions about others. He objected mainly to the inquisitorial pro- 


cedure of the Star Chamber. He said he would have been only too 


|\Today’s Best 


Bets on TV, 


Movies, Theatre 
TV 

Today—Dave Garroway (4) 7 a.m. 

Ding Dong School (+4) 10 a.m, 

Dodgers:Milwaukee (9) 1:25 

Giants-Cincinnati (11) 1:25 

World News (2) 6 

Weather, News (2) 7:10 

Disneyland: The Goofy Sports 
Story (7) 7:30 

Million Dollar Movie: They Live 
By Night with Farley Granger! 
and Cathy O'Donnell (9) 7:30 
and 10 

The Amazing Dunniger (7) 8:30 

Kraft Theater—Bedroom 12 on the 
Appalachian Waterfall by Harry} 


and June Dayton. Story of 
| ruthless businessman (4) 9 


U. 


Her Medals (2) 10. Cracte 
Fields, Jackie Cooper | 
This Is Your Life (4) 0 

Science Fiction Theater (11) 10:36 


Muheim. With Elliott Nugent 


S. Steel Hour: Sir James M.} 
Barrie's ‘The Old Lady Shows} 


News, weather and sports (2) 11 
Steve Allen (4) 11:20 

RADIO 
Arthur Schnabel, pianist—Master- 
work Hour WNYC 9 a.m. - 
Famous Artists: Emil Cilels WNYC 

] p.m. 

Dodgers-Milwaukee WMGM 1:25 
Ciants-Cincinnati WMCA 1:25 


eA 


glad to answer questions had there been a proper imdictment 


against him and trial for a specific offense in a fair court. The Star | 


Chamber condemned him to be whipped aad pilloried. But Lilburne 
pressed the matter further. He sought redress of his grievances in 
the Long Parliament of 1641 and was successtul. Not only was his | 
sentence declured illegal by the House of Commons but the House | 
of Lords ordered that he be paid three thousand pounds (a very 
large sum in these days) for the indignities suffered by the de- 


fendant. 
° ° ° 


IN SKETCHING the history of the privilege of self incrimina- 
tion clause in America, the Camera Three attorney minimized its 
importance in our revolutionary past. He said: “Students wonder 
how it got into the Constitution at all. The privilege is not included 
as one of the 29 grievances mentioned in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

He attributed its inclusion in the Bill of Rights as the work 
of one man—George Mason, “auther of the Virginia Bill of Rights.” 

Actually, the Fifth Amendment was the result of a whole 
series of struggles, first between the colonists and the British crown 
and later between the Jeffersonians and the big landowners. 

Telford Taylor in his recent book ‘Crand Inquest’ notes that 
as “triction between the colonists and crown grew toward revolu- 
tion, an atmosphere developed reminiscent of John Lilburne’s day. 
It was. in this atmosphere that the early state constitutions were 
drafted. Accordingly, it was hardly surprising that we find the 
privilege against self-accusation, as an express provision variously 
phrased, in seven of the state constitutions adopted /prior to 1789, 
beginning with the Virginia Declaration of Rights’ of June, 1776 
and in fullness of time, the privilege found specific constitutional 
expression in every state of the union except New Jersey and Iowa. 
In that setting, it would have been more than extraordinary if the 
framers of the constitutional Bill of Rights had omitted to make 
express reference to a principle which had had so long a period 
of historical evolution and had figured so prominently in the strug- 
gle for freedom from inquisition and the oppressions of extra- 
ordinary tribunals established to compel religious and _ political 


conformity.” 
o . a 


THE CAMERA 3 program spent considerable time on the 
use of the ‘Fifth’ in cases involving crime and corruption. The 
attorney noted that in cases where a man is being tried for an 
overt criminal act and he uses the Fifth Amendment, his failure 
to testify against himself is never the basis of any adverse inference 
against him. Neither must any inference of guilt be drawn from its 
use by witnesses before congressional committees, he said. The 
privilege operates before it is known whether a witness is innocent 
or guilty. 

In discussing the ‘immunity law which compels a witness to 
testify on a promise of immunity from prosecution, the Camera 
Three attorney noted that back in 1742 a similar bill was advocated 
by the Duke of Argyle as a means of by-passing the Magna Carta. 
He didn’t say how successful they were with ‘immunity’ in those 
days. Nor did he throw any light on the current attempt to rob 
the Fifth Amendment of its power. 

The main weakness of the program was that it tried to be | 
fair to both the defenders and attackers of the ‘Fifth’ and ‘Immunity’ 


which is a rather difficult thing to do. 
Some very valuable things came across nonetheless, and we 


look forward to the concluding portion of the program next Sunday on 
CBS Channel 2, 11:30 to Noon. 


Senate Group Hits Rise of Pornography 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Sen-! with outrage, the Senate Juvenile’ 
ate investigators said pornog- Delinquency Subcommittee called 


fer stiffer federal, state and loca] 
rahy has mushroomed into a $500/jaws against “wanton, depraved, 
million-a-year racket which is con- 


nauseating, despicable” materiai 

_ tributing to an “appaling” rise in|sold by modern ‘smut peddlers.” 
youthful perversion and)sex crimes.| It also urged parents. to give, 
In a report almost sputtering teen-agers proper sex education 


Yankees-Detroit WINS 3:55 

Edward Morgan, AFL-CIO News 
WABC 7 

Arthur Schnabel, WNYC 7, Same 
as 9 a.m. 

Brahms Violin Concerto WQXR 8 

Groucho Marx WRCA 9 

Bob and Ray WOR 9 

This Is Moscow—Irving R. Levine 
WRCA 10:15. From Moscow 

MOVIES 


Richard the Third, Bijou 

Romeo and Juliet (Russian), Paris. 

Patterns, Jefferson 

Childhood of Maxim Corky, 55th 
St. Playhouse 

Lovers and Lollipops, 
Normandie 

Harder They Fall, Astor 

Ladykillers, Sutton 


Translux 


Court Jester, 68th St. 

Boris Gudunov & Twelfth Night) 
(Russian) Art 

Major Barbara & Holiday (revivals), 
Waverly. Today and tomorrow! 
only. 

DRAMA 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

Inherit the Wind with Paul Muni, 
National 

Chekhov's Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 

The Lurk, Longacre 

ip Penny Opera, Theatre de 

ys 

Diary of Anne Frank. Cort Theater 

A Doll's House, Greenwich Mews: 

Kiss Me Kate, City Center 

The Ponder Heart, Music Box 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Gorky’s Lower Depths, Contem- 
porary Theatre, 15 Second Ave. 


Columbia Graduates 
Hs 20th Verplank 


A family tradition that began 
202 years ago will be perpen 
at Columbia University June 5,' 
when David Verplank, 22, receives, 
his bachelor’s degree. 

The Chehalis. Wash., pre-law 


student will be the 20th Verplank 
to be graduated from Columbia 


| they felt, goes beyond scepe. 


ASSICKMENY 


COoSLd JOSE pa NORTH 


A Peek at the 21st Century 


THAT GLIMPSE into the 2Ist century we got in the news- 
papets Monday was heady indeed, and I, for one, am grateful to 
the scientists who got it up. But science, perhaps, lacks something 
that the poets can offer. 

The California Institute of Technology savants could tell us 
that the good earth will be able to nourish two, three, perhaps, - ten- 

fold as many inhabitants as it does today, that 
much of the energy the world will require can 
ultimately be drawn from the rocks of the earth, 
but they omitted what the t Tennyson fore- 
saw. In his Locksley Hall, he dipt into the 
future, far as human eve could see,” and he pre- 
dicted the brotherhood of man, “the Federation 
of the World.” 

Yet I am possibly doing the scientists an in- 
justice, for, in more restrained language, they sug- 
gested what the poet sang. Should H-bomb war 
come, the scientists said flatly, all bets are off. Dr. 
Harrison S. Brown, professor of Geochemistry warns 
that it might be impossible to put a disrupted 

“machine civilization” together again. And it was a cosmic ireny 
that the news of their predictions were published on the same front 
page which headlines the latest H-bomb explosion over the island 
of Namu in the Bikinis. 

« « . 

THEIR STUDY, it appears, was made on the instigation ef 
some 27 of the nation’s leadinn corporations with whom the findings 
have already been discussed. They heard it in the board-rooms be- 
fore the nation did. Oil magnates listened carefully to the. figures 
that forecast the exhaustion of the world’s ol and gas; the presidents 
of steel heard about the time when iron ores have been used up; 
and utilities learned of the day when the nuclear fuels will be about 
the only avaiable source of electricity. 

The world’s technological know-how can compensate for any 
future shortage by using the elements which man has, till now, re- 
garded virtually as common to him as air; and they will mclude air, 
sea-water, ordinary rock and sunlight. 

“ * « 
__INDUSTRIALIZATION, the scientists predict, will spread 
rapidly throughout the world, more quickly than it did im the United 
States or in Euro 
many lands that the process, they feel, will inevitably be accelerated. 

Food, made of many elements we do not now use, will be avail- 
able for many more humans than most scientists ever conceived could 

ssibly people the world; and so the neo-Malthusians whose dele- 
ul books we remember, through the years and as late as a year ago, 
who foresaw disaster in the rapid growth of man’s family, are re- 
pudiated. 
* a « 

THE SOLE problem the scientists fear is a ible lack of 
brainpower. Many more masters of technology will ean OF but, 
they said, we are not producing enough of them in America, and 
a section of the report is devoted to this matter. 

It says much that is doubtless true, intimates that our educa- 
tien, particularly in science, is woefully laggard, and it discusses 
some measures to gain more students, more teachers. K does not 
plumb the reasons for our educational tragedy, its roadblecks to 
the poor, its scant wages to the teachers, and who is responsible. 

It does make some valuable observations, however, when it 
intimates that women, for example, can be a vast source-stream for 
anager age power; the scientists cited the present shameful statis- 
tics which reveal that all but one percent of the nation’s engin- 
eers and but 11 percent of its scientists are male. But the scientists 
did not touch, at least in the fragments we read, on the barriers 
against the Negzo tenth of our people, or the numerus clausus 
against Jews and other minorities, nor on the governmental code 
which measures scientific acument by political yardsticks. 

* * * 

THE REPORT, however, has so much that is provocative, 
much more than anyone can discuss in a single piece, that I hope 
many of us will return to it. Much, I feel, is worthy and true; but it is 
lamentable that the findings were restricted to discussions with the 
elders in the board-room of the nation’s biggest corporations, and 
not with the folk of labor. 

One would have hoped that the scientists, to get a fuller pic- 
ture of the future, would have consulted with those who man and 
who lead our “factory civilization.” Was it not Walter Reuther 
who reflected their thoughts when he recently raised many related 
and worrisome questions? What about, for example, jobs as automa- 
tion — What about the shorter work week? What happens 
to the humanity that runs our factories? And hence, what of our 
nations cconom:’? 

* ? * 

FOR CENTRAL to the success of their prediction- are two 
primary factors, it seems to me: the maintenance of peace, as the 
scientists themselves indicate, and, one might add, the blossoming 
of that peace into friendly relations. among all nations so that the 
product of our machines will be freely interchanged; and secondly, 
the decis‘ve question of adequately organizing our nation’s natural 
and human resources. . 

The scientists were sound when they said technology “cannot 
solve political and economic” questiens. Univex can compute but 
*t cannot adjudicate. The final solution, it seems to me, guar- 
antee of all that is good which the scientists predict, depends upon 
the successful intervention of the great mass of our human forces, 
the working-people themselves, and the classes related to them. 

The socialist organization of iety, wherein the people 
themselves own and operate. the factories, and all the natien’s re- 
sources, is finally imperative. The end of the dog-eat-dog era is 
mandatory, both within our nation and abroad. 

s o @ 


YET, THE SCIENTISTS ot. job, I feel, that 
opens up majestic vistas. Where ell short, is in the 
they themselves indicate, — and economics,” which evidently lently 


“tbe it would = = if the men of science heeded Tenny- 
son, who forecast, in the last quarter of the 19th Centu 
when ' “atgosies™ would roam‘ the: skies. at 


Of rhiah’ Would’ prevail ‘dpoiy ‘the ’ earth, 


, for so much is already known to so many in so 


| 


and that the bretherhoed °° 


~ 
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GESTAPO: Instrument of Tyran- 
ny. By Edward Crankshaw. Viking. 
$3.75. 

ONE AUTUMN day in Berlin 
four high officials of the Gestapo 
disenssed how to rid themselves 
of a too-powerful colleague. “Invite 
him to a conference, then throw 
him out of he window,” suggest- 
ed one. 

Jt was 1933. The Gestapo, new- 
Jy born, was a center of intrigue, 


-yivalry and ambition. From the 


plan of destroving a colleague to 
the actual destruction of millions 
of people proved a short step. 

Crankshaw’s book throws new 
light on the origins, activities and 
personnel of history s worst) mur- 
der machine. 

On paper the Gestapo was but a 
section of Himmler’s police min- 
istry—Section IV. It had 40,000 
full-time members. Its activities, 
however, from the jamming of 
foreign radio stations to the de- 


livery of prisoners to the concen-,* ‘ 


New Data on Worlds 
Leading Murder Machine 


| 


~~. << — — - _ — eee eee ee 


still moving... the pit was already | 
two-thirds full... . I looked for! 
. who sat at the edge. ... He, 


tration camp, made it more power- the man who did the shooting | 
ful than any other Nazi organiza-, had a tommy-gun on his knees and |; 


tion. 
The Gestapo importance was) 
recognized by the Nazi leaders! 


from the beginning. Goering fath-, bomb plot 
former, one is certain that he is dead. 


the 
reared it to’ 


Himinler, 
expert, 


ered — it: 
agricultural 


‘was smoking a cigaret.” | 


Nebe disappeared after the 1944. 
against Hitler, But no 


Crankshaw eftectively disposes, 


hideous maturity; millions of or-' of theories that Himmler was a too] 


dinarvy Germans, trom tenement 
porters to big businessmen, were 


its servants: vet when all was over, !m 


for cleverer men. He shows this | 
Id-looking man for what he was: | 


and the victims added up, few!'a brilliant administrator; an astute, 


ILGWU 


(Centmued from Page 5) 
the slightest Jetup is better than 


none. 
° 


ON THE FOURTH POINT, 
Gaitskell, much as Reuther’s 
people, sees a vast “uncommit- 
ted” area in the world of peoples 
who have only recently cast’ off 
colonial bondage but whom the 
West has not been able to at- 
tract despite gifts running into 
billions, while the USSR and its 
allies who, Gaitskell claims “vir- 
tually provided nothing,” have 
won their friendship. 

Gaitskeil admits the West. is 
still paving the price of past and 
still existing colonialism and for 
the color bars and similar forms 
of imperialism. He, like Reuther, 
thinks economic improvement 
would deter these peoples from 
the path of Marxist socialism. 
But like Reuther he proposes a 
form of economic aid through 
the UN on the basis of a com- 
mitment from each country in- 
cluding the USSR, of possibly 
one percent of national product 
“so it will not be tainted by ac- 
cusations of strings attached” 
and so to speak “sterilize the 
frictions which competition be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the 
West will possibly generate.” 

e 


REUTHER, in his ten-point 
plan proposed a possible 2. per- 
cent of national product and he 
suggests that “with both the 
U. S. and the USSR _ participat- 
ing in such proposals, we could 
usher in an era of peaceful com- 
petitive co-existence with each of 
our social systems having an op- 
portunitv in terms of peacetime 


on the 
SCOR 


by lester rodney 


Do Scouts ‘Discover’ Players Any More? 
THE POPULAR CONCEPTION of baseball scouting, and 


magazine articles about same, seem to go along pleasantly with 
the picture of far ranging, eagle eyed experts scouring the deep 
the finger unerringly on total unknowns. who 


bushes and putting 
later become stars. 

‘Taint exactly like that any more, but habit is such that as 
good a magazine as Sports Illustrated, in an article on the Detroit 
Tigers eastern area scout, entitles it “ON THE LOOKOUT FOR 
A KALINE—AIss discoverer, Ed Katalinas, is one of 350-odd big 
league t+lent scouts who comb the country year round in search 
for more young players.” 

Did Katalinas or any other scout actually “discover” Kaline? 

Hardly. You need go no further than one of the illustrations 
in this very article, Katalinas’ “Blue Chip Prospect” card on young 
Kaline before he was signed. It records the fact that Kaline hit 
333, .418, .469 and .462 at Baltimore’s Southern High School, 
was on the All State team each year and won the outstanding 
plaver award in a national schoolboy Allstar game at the Polo 
Grounds. 

Every club knows about such a youngster. The function of 
the Detreit scout was primarily to be a better and more persuasive 
salesman than the scouts for the other teams. The “scouting” 
qualities in question here were how personable, ingenious and 
determived the scout was with the boy and his tamily, and how 
wel) he played the role of broker between the Detroit front office 
aud the family on money. 

Katalinas was in Baltimore long befere young Kaline’s high 
school graduation, before which it is forbidden to approach a 
voungster to sign up. He won out with a $30,000 bonus, what 
seems to have been longer and better social relations with the 
family, «nd the argument that the Tigers badly needed outfielders 
and Kaline- was more apt to play regularly in a hurry in Detroit. 

This clearly was a capable man doing his job well, and he 
also mav know an awful lot about baseball and the developing of 
young players, but he didnt “discover” Kaline and his work in 
Baltimore did not represent “great scouting.” 


Sanger — they knew any- if Jonely, intriguer; a refined mad-| 
ling about it. | | 
& man who loved animals (Goering, | 


Crankshaw diligently tries to. I 
separate the functions of — the the huntsman, he called a “damned. 


Gestapo from its hideous brother.' blood-hound”) and who slaughter-, 
the 7.2.. the Criminal Police and | ed millions of Slavs and Jews. 


values to demonstrate its worth.” | e 


The Lovestone-Dubinsky docu-, ; 
ment rejects even the slightest YET MODERN SCOUTING has largely become this kind of 
public relatious competition for young men already well known 


approach in the direction of anv- : 
thing - looks like coexistence, | #ud caretulty cross indexed by every one of the 16 big league clubs. 


i 


the Order Police. Who did what? because he regarded them as sub- 


Who was responsible 0 whom? It 
is an impossible task. The Gestapo. 
tended to pop up in the most! 
unexpected places. 


humans. 


“For him the Russian war offer-: 


. . | 
ed a glorious opportunity for com- | 


| Ri = "Ss ream Jy tab ; . : 
Where Crankshaw succeeds is parative anatomy: while immense | 


jn characterizing the top men in t 
streamlined terror machine. Himm- | 
Jer and Hevdrich (who controlled 
the apparatus until his assassina- 
tion in 1942) are infamous. Others: 
still dwell in) obscurity. The = tor-' 
tured, sordid character of S.S.' 
General Artur Nebe is among the’ 
most fascinating of the latter. 
Nebe was a secret Nazi party 
member in high position in the pre- 
Hitler police. His promotion in the 
Gestapo was quick, though his bid 
for supreme power (he was one of 
the window plotters) was soon 
foiled. | 
A man olf perverted “ideals.” 
Nebe alwavs seemed to be shock-! 
ed by excesses (according to his: 
close friends): shocked by the. 


brutal purge of 1934: shocked by 


the order to gas the Jews; shocked 
by the order to kill 50 R.A. 
prisoners—though not too shocked | 
to pass it on. 

Crankshaw . depicts him) behind, 
the Russian front, in command of | 
a special action group, slaughter-; 


ing thousands of civilians. One of 


the most horrifying episodes in tne 


book—there are = many-is 


the | 


evidence of a German civilian on. 


the Nebe group activities: 
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RENT FOR THE 
SEASON 


@ Private and semi-private bathreoms 
@ Supervised day camp 
Less expensive than staving at home 
CALL CH 4-0723 
WINCGCDALE ON THE LAKE 


202 W. 40 Se. Room 605 


—_— —— — 


FOR SALE 


20 IN. WINDOW FAN—Cools Average 3 to 
4 room apartment. Reg. 3652.50. SPEC. 


$27.63. Standard Barnd Dist., 145 Fourth | 


Ave., (13th & l4th Sts.). One hour free 
parking or two tokens. 


PAINTING 


EXPERT PAINTER for apartments oniy.. 


Call LE 2-4829 evenings. 
os MOVI4G AND STORAGE 
MOVING, storage, tong distance, pickup 


service, days, nights, weekends, esono- 
mical, Kays Budget Movers CH 3-3786. 


j 

“Some of the people shot were] 
as | 

! 

| 


, Classified Ads f 


frozen plains 
himself the urgeut task of building: 


| 


|armies were maneuvering over the | 


Himmler set: 


up a collection of skulls of Jewish-| 
Bolshevik commissars.” | 
Crankshaw cannot resist making | 
innuendos about Communist police: 
methods, but he goes out of his: 
way to stress the difference. be-, 
tween the deliberate fiendishness; 
of the Gestapo and other police’ 
s\stems and activities. | 
The Gestapo action groups. be-' 
hind the Eastern front (there were, 
four, comprising 3,000 men all) 
told, and thev = slaughtered over! 
one million in a vear) used to have | 
| 


could | 
| 
| 


competitions as to who 


shoot the most people in a day. 


LETTER 


(Continued from Page 4) 
the organization. ; 

Another example is the Dailv 
Worker. It costs manv thousands 
of dollars to publish and the 
circuJation is very small. Why 
not put out a lively weekly pa- 
per, one easily read and under- 
stood by working people and 
one that could build up a sub- 
stantial circulation. It would no 
doubt eventually lav the ground- 


| work for a Daily when the moye- | 
' ment and demand 


it has 
4 C 


for 
matured, 


There is a formal suggestion that 
some aid be given the under- 
developed countries but the em- 
phasis is on military supplies 
with economic aid to only “sup- 
plement not supplant the = mili- 
tury appropriations.” 

Regarding tlhe Jast point, 
Caitskell. among his suggestions, 
said of the “neutral” countries, 
“It is a folly to try to pull them 
on to our side... . It is better to 
accept and respect their atti- 
tude. This is advice to Meany 
and Dubinsky who think Amer- 
ica should bulldoze India into a 
military alliance before it gets 
aid. Reuther’s position is exactly 
like Gaitskell’s. 


TAKING © the 
whole. and much more not noted 
in this limited space, Dubinsky 
hardly liad aiiv cause to be satis- 
fied with his guest. He had to 
the situation 
when he 1.100 del- 
egates responded to Gaitskell, 


above as a 


make the best ol 


Sua how 


oa 
Phe ovation was so strong, long | 


and genuine that the ILGWU's | 
'. duced, but one noting the drying up of high-school baseball in 


officials iad to displav a “satis- 
fied” face. But their feeling pri- 
vately -is anything but. satisfae- 
tion. 

The question is not whether 
they and Gaitskell are political 
friends. Thev are. The important 
point is that Gaitskell brought 
into their midst a little of the 
realism in this world that Euro- 


pean socialists and Jabor leaders | 


are at least beginning to recog- 
nize but which some in Amenica 


like Meany and Dubinsky dont 
see or dont want to sce. 


a pea 


—— 


Any 5 days you 
or choose Including 
Decoration Day $30 


DEC@RATION DAY EVE 
—{ABARET NITE - 
with Bek and Leuise DeCormier 


All Sports — Beating, swimming, vest in feed. TV ef al. 
Come up NOW — We're open — $40 weekly, 37 weekends 


WINGDALE ON THE LAKE 


702 W. 40th 8t., Re. 605 — CH ¢- 6723 


WIRGDALE £261 


ES 


; ‘ 


This is tacitly acknowledged by Detroit farm director John 
McHale in this same article, saving “Modern management proce- 
dures have spilled over into baseball.” (In speaking of what scouts 
lock fer, McHale says a rather curious thing: “Increasingly, we 
find, the things that count are matters of background—discipline 
ut home, strength of family stock, pride in accomplishment.” | 
would be interested in hearing MeHale spell out that “strength of 
family stock” stuff a bit, especially since the Tigers, under the 
Briggs iamiy, remain along with lumber mogul Tom Yawkey's 
Red Sox the two American League teams which have never fielded 
a Negro player in the 10 seasons of democratic baseball. 1 dont 
sav this is what he means, but it is enough of a coincidence to 
make it a valid pomt of inquiry.) 

“Into the bushes” go the scouts in the popular concept. What 
bushes? The bushes of yesteryear are in a severe shrinking process. 
Seven years ago there were 59 mmor leagues, today there ase 32 
and the end is not im sight. More consolidations and foldups are 
possible as attendance declines through a combination of the tele- 
vision era and the short sighted cupidity of permitting the majors 
to eat up the minors with “free enterprise’ beer and cigarette 
televising and radioing into minor league territory. How right 
Edwin Johnson cf Colorado is in his warnings. 

Whe would have dreamed a decade ago that in all of New 
England there would be just one professional team, the Boston 
Red Sox, and narv a minor league! Net a single team in such large 
and tradition-rich cities as Hartford, Springfield, Providence, IJet 
alone the small towns, Nashua, Lynn, ‘Waterbury, etc. Not a minor 
league ballclub in the states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island or Connecticut! (Nor any Jonger in 
New Jeisev.) 

. 


NOT ONLY ARE the minor league bushes drastically re- 


our city suspects that national statistics, which we do not have, 
of the number of schools with baseball compared to 10 years ago 
might come as a_ shocker. 

A sort of vicious circle is actually under way. The ominous 
shrinking of the minors has cut down the normal stream of pyers 
craduating into the big leagues ready to play big league ball. This 
means a more frantic me to comb and doublecomb the fewer 
possibilities, and schoolboys who seem promising. In the com- 
petition to get these lined up, ordinary sound judgement may easily 
go by the board. Players are rushed over their heads too soon, 
without learning the tools of their trade in ascending steps. 

Part of the growing vacuum is being filled by greater atten- 
tion to the Latin-American winter leagues. Any Sunday in Jan- 
uary down in San Juan, Havana or Caracas you can convene a 
North American scout convention. But here too the evils of forced 
feeding are coming into play. For instance, the Washington Sen- 
ators Son two 21-year-old Cuban pitchers, Pascual and Ramos, 
both of fine promise, but uneven and hurting through lack of .the 
minor league development they need. The White Sox brought u 
shortstop Luis Aparicio after only one season of organized ball, 
and that not in the highest miners. 

The way things are is best illustrated by Katalinas explaiing 
in S.I. how he mm contact with teen-age stars. 

“We don't ordinarily scout kids in the 8-12 Little League 
bracket,” he says, “but the 13-15-year-olds are always worth 
watching.” , 

So imagine a truly-eutstanding prespect reaching the signing 
up age without being wn by sceuts of all- teams! Fet chance. 

Parents of Little Leaguers, if you see a strange man with a 
pen im his hand talking to your little one. .... 
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etail Wage Hearing 
Monday in Butfalo 


Public hearings on minimum wages for 600,000 retail employes in New York State 


will get under way Monday in Buffalo. The | 
pointed by State Labor Commissioner Isador Lubin, has scheduled a total of five hearings. 


The other four will be held) in 
Binghamton, June 4; 0 Syracuse, 
June 19; Albany, June. 20; and 
New York, June 21. 


Former Judge Ferdinand Pecora 


. : ' | s 
includes three HIODDISE Ss Alex Bail Wil the opportunity to meet some 
and Samuel Lowenthal of the Re-!o¢) ¢hese leaders. They are mili- 


tail, Wholesale & 
Store Union. and Kenneth McC lel- 
lan. of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen. 
Present minimums in the state 
range from 75 cents an hour for 
retail workers in’ New York City 


down to 65 cents for those in coim-; 


munities with less than 10,000, 

The hearings will take testimony 
from all interested groups on re- 
tail wages, following which the 
Wage Board will make recommen- 
dations. 


Department tant, thoughtful and tealistic, most 
‘of them highly - trained college 


fact, the significance of what is| modern skills, rounded education 


Lubin is empowered to make the! 


. “—m . 4 
final decision but he must base his) 


action on the findings of the hear- 
jugs. 

The labor movement has asked 
that state minimums be boosted 
to at least the $1 federal minimum. 
Also, labor is proposing for the 
Legislature to enact a uniform 
$1.25 minimum for all industries in 
the state. This would do away 
with the present antiquated wage 
board set-up tor specific industries. 

Some 1,250,000 workers in 10 
industries are now covered by wage 
orders in New York State. 
are retail, hotel, restaurant, con- 
fectionary, cleaning and dyeing, 
amusements, camp | counseling, 
beauty service,~ building — service 
and laundry. These industries are 
not covered by the federal mini- 
mum wage law. 

The RWDSU has been carrying 
on a two-front struggle in Wash- 
ington and: Albany to win coverage 
under tederal law for the millions 
of retail emploves and at the same 
time to boost the low minimum 
wage standards in New York State. 


The State Labor Department 
has indicated that boards 


(Continued from Page 1) 


with an eflective. creative policy to. 


meet the present situation.” 

The panel discussion in which 
Muste and Dennis are to take part 
is titled “America’s Road to De- 
mocracy and World Peace.” Other 
speakers are Norman Thomas, So- 
cialist leader and foe of Commu- 
nism; and Dr. W.E.B. DuBois, Ne- 
gro historian and contributor to 
the “progressive” newsweekh, Na- 
tional Guardian. Charles R. Law- 
rence, Jr., national chairman of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, will 
open the meeting, and Roger N. 
Baldwin, for many years Director 
of the American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion, will be moderator. 


wha On ? 
Tonight Manhattan 


WEDNESDAY. May 2:3, 8::~) p.m. Round- 
table Forum on Civil Liberties and So- 
Cialism in the U. 8. Speakers: Max Weiss, 


James 8. Alien, Myer Weise; Doxey Wilker- | 


son, Moderator. Jefferson School 575 Sixth 
Ave. Adm. $1. 


Tomorrow Manhattan 


THURSDAY, May 24, 8:30 pm. John 
Abt will speak on ‘The Courts and the 
Bill of Rights: 1939-1956—New Prospects 
for Civil Liberties in the U. 8.”" History 
in the Making Lecture Series, Jefferson 
School, 575 Ave. of Americas. Admission §1. 


Coming 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONOERT. 
Jewish People’s Philharmonic Chorus. Eu- 
gene Malek, conductor presents Handel's 
Oratorto “Joshua” plus yong — 
Eaglieh songs. Sat. May th, &: pm. 
Carnegie Hell.: Alice Richmond, Manfred 
Hecht, soloists. 


eee 


‘ 
; 
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| 
| 


These! 


[into industry and play an increas- 
ling role in the labor movement, 


'than 20 years. 


nine-member State Retail Wage Board, ap- 
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THE NEW NEGRO LEADERSHIP 


hero,” he says, speaking of the 
NAACP lawyer who handled the 
school integration cases through 
the Supreme Court. “Our people 
like the idea of one of their own 
getting up before the — 
‘woot ourts, “Our le like the 
graduates. juries, of fighting it out in the 

They are for the most  part,| courts where they have been kick- 
middle class people |— ministers,! oa around so long,” 

° 


(Continued from Page 1) 


lawyers, editors, educators, busi-, 
nessmen, NAACP. officials. | THEN THERE are the Negro| 

Of course, the “new Negro”—/ professors and educators who are 
and you hear the phrase again fighting against the terrible odds 
and again in the South—is  not!of jimerow public schools to train 
confined to the middle class. In. a whole young generation with 


happening in the South is that all’ and q capacity for leadership. 
si 184 pe Nesp people are; Dean B. R. Brazeal of More- 
we | house Gaflege. a big, still youtlr- 
E. D. Nixon, the tall, thin sleep-) fy} nan in his 40s, tells how his 
ing car porter—he was out on his! college, one of the finest Negro 
Montgomery-to-Chicago run when institutions in the South, works 
we were " ary sm a €-'to = maintain high educational 
come an almost legendary figure ctandards. 
in the old Confederate capital. He) 17. ayo Jeucries: “tanita 
shee grtg phere Pram PNA Lp. | plan”—whereby four other private 
IN: ‘ : . 
, a)? Negro colleges share with More- 
scar: a6 gd Rasa ee jae um ‘house a common and beautiful 
tee go x : id a 2 T ‘a »| campus and some of the same pro- 
be 7 or 7 at a * 4 ieuminidh in en fessors and buildings to attain the 
“In Jackook Mike we run ay | Cquivatent of a top-grade mod- 
ACKSON, sVilds., [WE ern university. 
Medgar Evans, the young, articu-| 1 . 
late Reld representative of NAACP: Asked Ms gee pee — 
and obviously college trained, who enerahon Of Negro  CommaE ae: 
dl Ipoke| colleridte bt 30 il ig emts is thinking about social 
driped 5 be lil Whe ee ‘problems and their solution, Dean 
’ DUEELS ce eee ye 
tions almost casually that his father. anne: a were our rel- 
was a laborer. He was drafted at me de a cae stints 
the end of World War If, managed | “YS TEES | an: sates 


'victed 


te go to college onthe Gt Bill THE IMPORTANCE of Negro} 
" » ne business institutions like Atlanta’ 
In Memphis, we hear much talk Life Insurance Co. or Durham) 
of James T. Walker who works IN) \fechanics & Farmers Bank is hard! 
a barrel factory, but is a vice pres-|to- white Nostherners to grasp. 
ident of the state AFL, and a major, ; a 
: ‘eal | We got a glimpse of that at the 
figure in the Negro community. | rr é ' 
| . “*  |Montgomery mass meeting which 
AS MORE Negro workers come. Voted to continue the bus boycott! 
| iwhen there was sustained ap- 


plause for an announcement al 


they will also become ja major fac. employes 4 Atlanta Life had con-| 
tor in Negro leadership. But for, tributed $2,100. : 
the moment it is the middle class) _ There is much the same feeling 
that is largely supplying the leaders! of pride in Negro businesses, built 
of the Negro people. | up against great handicaps, as 

Typical is a man like Arthur T.. there is in the network of Negro 
Shores, attornev for Miss Autherine colleges throughout the South. 
Lucy ahd a leading civil rights) These business institutions gen. 
lawyer in Birmingham for more erally participate in the activities 
of the Negro community. The 
lobby of Atlanta Life featured 
posters urging Negroes to register 
;and vote. 

Bt thus far there are no Ne- 
gro manufacturers in the rapidly 
: ‘expanding industrial South. Ne- 
hd ‘oso ihe nay Ea a Nears Bro businesses largely because 
lawyer in Alabama. Now there are | "ne? cant get the capital avail- 

‘able to white firms, are confined 


Shores was attorney for former 
Sen. Glen Taylor when he was 
arrested for violating Birming- 
ham’s jimcrow laws | during the 
1948 Progressive party campaign. 


10 or 1ll—not very many for a 1 
: ito fringes of the economy. 


sper + V8, aan co pe ss There are contradictions in the 
3 ‘| thinking of some Negro business 
A short, dynamic man, Shores jeaders. Asked about the Mont- 
iS rip one nm Uw ee action | omery bovcott, one told us: 
od fen Li ‘rag da Witt a i “What happens to the capital- 
are talking aaaad cal chad tale economy if everybody boy- 
and out of his office to pic lggenvlliriss 2 wnngl 
copies of as an “| ballot | die meirag? by oaig ~ 
ome » | frankly that there are Negro busi- 
— uted by the Jefterson County) nessmen and professionals who, 
oor egg Council, a0 have “a vested. interest in segrega-| 
ae sale lt of Negro) voters, for/tion and fear integration.” They 
sae 5 iA borage mammal put some Negro school adminis- 


The ballot is’ marked for can- trators and some businessmen in! 


didates like Sen. Lister Hill (he) this category as men who fear they 
won) and Gov. James Folsom he| will’ lose out either as a result of 
(lost in the race for Democratic competition or discrimination in. 
national committeeman) who at)the free-for-all which would ensue 
least are not part of the Citizens} jf segergation is abolished. 

Council white supremacy crowd.| But these are distinct minority, 


Emory Jackson, the witty, philo-| we are told, and they have lost 
sophical editor of The Birmingham| their standing and prestige in the 
World,- explaips the status of law-|community. For the most part the 
yers in the Negro community! Negro middle class plays a major 
when we ask him to tell us what|role in the struggle i integration 
kind of leaders are held in great-|—and has furnished an articulate 


est esteem. : : {and determined and skillful leader- 
“Thurgood Marshall, there’s ‘@'ship for the Negropeople. q 


Daily 
daily 


New York, Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Smith Act Prosecutor 
lakes Dixiecrat Tack 


By HARRY RAYMOND 

The prosecution in the Foley Square Smith Act trial 
yesterday adopted Dixiecrat tactics by presenting documents 
on the Communist Party's program = liberation of the 
American Negro and calling them; ~~ ~ | ; 


“evidence” of a “Communist con- u 
spiracy.” The move was made by, Communists to “close the gap” be- 


assistant prosecutor Morton Rob-/ tween theory and practice. 
son in examining Mrs. Barbara] Then the prosecutor read from 
Hartle, the prosecution’s 11th wit-| another of Fine’s articles which 
hess. stated that the “camp of peace 
Mrs. Hartle testified that at a grows stronger” and takes its in- 
Marxist school in 1946 she was! Spiration from the Soviet Union, 
taught Communists must carry on| Robson didnt read the whole 
an uncompromising fight for free-| article. So John McKim Minton, 
dom and equal rights for Ameri-| Fines — read the rest of it 
can Negroes, especially in that.to the jury. This part, which the 
part of the South where Negroes prosecutor was suppressing, fé- 
comprise the majority. vealed Fine as fine ing equal in- 
She identified articles of 1949- spiration for peace in the program 


1950 on the Negro question, two of the oe — 

of them by James E. Jackson Jr.,| Mrs. Hartle wilt tace  cross- 

lone Negro defendant, and one by examination when the court con- 

defendant George Blake Charney. Rick's — ae prs prem 
The Jackson articles urged great-|2"** * * , “1 

er party guidance in the “day to Courthouse. 

day struggle” for Negro liberation 

and for more attention to the prob- 

lems of the Negro population in 

the Southern Black Belt. 


 ——— 


(Continued from Page 1) 
‘authority to make long-term for- 
|eign aid commitments on specific 


in the June, 1949, “Political Af- 
fairs,’ urged re-election of former 
Councilman Benjamin J. Davis, 
Negro Communist leader, to the, Projects. 
New York City Council. China—Britain's move to. ex- 
Mrs. Hartle, who deserted the; nand trade with China will not, 
party to become a Justice Depart- 1, said, lead to a breakdown of 
ment informer after she was con-|,) nat's . demaiinalie 
in the $eattle Smith Act) a4 co 
( in ‘| The facts reported by all Amer- 
trial, has been on the stand for’: newspapers refute the amaz- 
_C ~~ tle “ here” ig. assertion by Dulles that the 
NETS. Searte FE MCMONCTEC | Soviet arma cut | was eet meee 
scores of passages from more than) oun to the U.|S. At the Bal. 
95 books and pamphlets. But her ganin-Khrushchev reception — in 
memory was not aided by any London Seviet deputy foreign 
of the magician’s tricks of Dunn- jy inicter Andrei Gromyko  ap- 
inger or Polgar, America’s leading| proached Harold Stasseit and asked 
memory experts. ithe President’s Aide whether he 


The trickery here was the crude’ wanted to meet Bulganin and- 


legerdemain of the Justice De-| Khrushchev. Stassen then had a 
partment, performed by assistant Jong talk with the Soviet leaders 
prosecutor, Robson, Mrs. . 
Svengali. ithat the Soviet Union would un- 
Robson would drag out some-| jjaterally cut its armed forces by 
thing Lenin wrote 40 or 50 years over a million men. Stassen im- 
ago about the revolution against’ mediately got in touch with Wash- 
the Russian Czars—or some old; ington—even though as James Res- 
writing by Stalin, read an excerpt ton of the Times noted, it was al- 
and ask: “Do you remember that?”| ready midnight—and informed our 
Mrs. Hartle would reply: “Yes.” government of the impending So- 
That’s the way it swas done. viet arms cut. | 
In this piecemeal fashion the =~ ) 


prosecution presented a hostile Horn & Hardart 


distorted version of the Russia Sense Wins Pact 


revolution, claiming it was a “blue-| 
print” adopted by the seven de-' PHILADELPHIA, May 22 (FP). 


fendants as an American program. — A year-long strik against the 
There was nothing in the wit-| Horn & Hardart restaurant chain 


ness’ testimony showing that any; here ended with an agreement be- 
of the defendants advocated or) tween the management and four 
taught this so-called “blueprint.”| striking unions. 
According to her story, it was al-|pp pg 
ways somebody else—someone not} 
on trial—who allegedly advocated 
force and violence. 


Ike Meets Gaitskell 


WASHINGTON, May 22.— 
os | President Eisenhower and Hugh 
She did offer some testimony | Gaitskell, leader of the British La- 


against defendant Fred M. Fine. 
It was an article he wrote in Au-;Dor Party, conferred today on 


gust, 1948. Part of this article,| world problems. 
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High Court Ruling to 
Spur Union Shop Fight 


WASHINGTON, May 22.—An AFL-CIO spokesman 


isaid today that the Supreme Court's validation of railroad 


union shop agreements will: stimulate labor's fight for a 


nationwide union shop in other ine ——"~---———— 
dustries. | Under yesterday's 9 to 0 ruling, 


George Harrison, president of;the union shop established in the 


——| Railway Labor Act is valid any- 
(SEE EDIT ORIAL PAGE 5) |where, regardless of state “right- 
the clerks’ union, called the deci- 


to-work” laws. Airlines also 
sion a “setback for anti-union 


subject to the act. apes 
forces and stooges.” He said unions 
will continue to work for a change 
in Taft-H and repeal of. state 
right-to-work laws. 


by tw porter wine Labor 
twhien permits the union shop. 
if state law does not pec 
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Iwhich was read to the jury, urged | 


ee. 


Hartles during which they informed him | 
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Industry generally is: -yoverhed.§ .. ._* 
law, > 
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